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| BOOK V. 
CHAPTER VII. MRS. PLEW SPEAKS HER MIND. 


Mavp’s visit to Lowater took place as 
arranged. Only instead of remaining 
merely a day with the Sheardowns she 
stayed in their house a week. Mrs. Shear- 
down had strongly urged, almost insisted 
| on, this. 
| “You have not now the plea that you 
| cannot leave the vicar to be lonely,” she 

said. “The vicar has no lack of society 
and excitement at present. As for you, I 
don’t think you desire to share in either 
| the society or the excitement. Do you 
{ think Hugh would like that you should ? 
} Stay with us. I shall tell Hugh that I have 
i taken good care of his treasure, and he will 
be grateful to me.” 

As to Veronica’s presence in Shipley 
Magna, Mrs. Sheardown did not trust her- 
self to say very much on that score to 
Maud. She did say a few words, quietly, 
but sternly, disapproving the proceeding. 
And Maud was unable to gainsay her. But 
+ in speaking to her husband, Nelly Shear- 
down gave utterance to her disgust and in- 
dignation quite vehemently. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing, 
Tom? Did any one ever hear of such a 
thing? The woman must have lost all 
| Sense of decency !” 

“Why, Nelly,” returned the captain, 

“have I not heard you say more than once, 

that if that misguided girl were to return 








| you would not turn your back on her; but 
| would hold out a helping hand to her in 


| any way that you could? Have I heard 
} you say that, or did I dream it ?” 
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“You know that you have heard me say 
it. And I do not repent of having said it. 
But you are not speaking fairly. You 
know very well, Tom, that my ‘helping 
hand’ was to be contingent on a very 
different state of things from that which 4 
actually exists. If she had shown any 
penitence, any remorse for the misery she 
caused, any consideration for others, I 
would have done what I could for her; 
more, I confess, for Maud’s sake and the 
vicar’s, than her own. But to come back 
here under the present circumstances; not 
letting even a sufficient time elapse to soften 
the memory of her disgrace ; flaunting her 
ill-gotten riches and her contemptible hus- 
band in the face of everybody who has 
known her from childhood # 

“ Contemptible husband! Why, my dear 
little wife, you know nothing about him at 
all events !” 

“Do I not know the circumstances under 
which his marriage was made ?”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T know, at least, so much of them as ! 
suffices to prove that he must be a man | 
without any sense of honour, or dignity, | 
or even decency! That he is, in short, as | 
I said—contemptible !”’ 

The captain had thought it necessary to | 
endeavour to stem his warm-hearted wife’s 
vehemence with a little show of that 
judicial impartiality which so becomes a | 
man, and which he is usually so ready to 
display for the edification of the weaker sex | 
in cases that do not touch his own passions | 
or prejudices. But in his heart Captain 
Sheardown was little less shocked and dis- 
gusted at Veronica’s conduct than his wife | 
was, and he warmly concurred with her | 
in desiring to keep Maud as far as possible | 
apart from the vicar’s daughter. There | 
| were other reasons, also, why the Shear- 
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downs considered the vicarage to be no 
longer a pleasant or desirable home for 
Maud Desmond. But of these they did 
not speak to her fully. 

“Perhaps it may be all idle gossip and 
rumour,” said Captain Sheardown, half in- 
terrogatively, to his wife. 

“ Perhaps it may,” she returned, with an 
expressive shake of the head. 

* At all events, there is no need to vex 
Maud with what may turn out to be all 
false, vulgar scandal.”’ 

“No need at all, dear. But it is not 
very easy to me to dissemble. Once or 
twice lately Maud has spoken with some 
anxiety of the vicar, and I assure you it has 
been on the tip of my tongue to tell her the 
report we had heard.” 

“Gulp it down again, like a brave little 
woman.” 

Meanwhile the reappearance of Veronica 
in her new character of Princess de’ Bar- 
letti, was the theme of discussion and ani- 
madversion in half the houses in the 
county. Mrs. Begbie had nearly fainted 
when she heard it. She had said to her 
maid, who had first conveyed the informa- 
tion to her, “‘ No, Tomlins. I cannot be- 
lieve you. I will not, I must not, think so 
evil of my own sex.”” When subsequently 
the atrocious fact had been confirmed, Mrs. 
Begbie had been thrown into quite a low, 
nervous state by it. The sight of her inno- 
cent Emmie, and the recollection that that 
pure scion of the united houses of Gaffer 
and de Wynkyn had been in the same room, 
had actually breathed the same air with 
that creature, was too much for her. But 
finally Mrs. Begbie had found strength to 
rouse herself, and to take a stand against 
the bare-faced audacity of continental cor- 
ruption, as she characterised the visit of the 
Prince and Princess de’ Barletti to the 
Crown Inn at Shipley Magna. Such, at 
least, was Mrs. Begbie’s own account of 
the various phases of feeling she had gone 
through. Lady Alicia Renwick was very 
| grim and sarcastic on the occasion. Dis- 
| approving Veronica’s proceeding quite as 
strongly as Mrs. Begbie disapproved it, her 
ladyship could not resist the pleasure of 
metaphorically digging her sharp beak into 
the pulpy self-complacency of Miss Emma. 

“ Aye,” she said, dryly. “ It’s a curious 
social fact that yon brazen flirt, without a 
penny to her tocher, as we say in the north, 
should have got two husbands (for, ye 
know, that wretch Gale married her), one 
a baronet and the other a prince, no less— 
and the young fellow really and truly 
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well born; the Barlettis come of an illus- 
trious line—that that good-for-nothing 
hussy, I say, should get two such husbands 
by nothing in the world but her handsome 
face, whilst so many of our virtuous young 
virgins can’t manage to get married for the 
life of them. And dear knows it isn’t for 
want of energy in trying, as far as my ob- 
servation goes.” 

“Tady Alicia,” said Mrs. Begbie, with 
dignity, “no well brought-up young girl 
would put forth the—the lures, for so I 
must call them—which I have seen exer- 
cised by that—ereatwre! Men are unfor- 
tunately weak enough to be attracted by 
that sort of thing.” 

“‘ Oh, men are fools enough for anything, 
I grant you,” replied Lady Alicia, giving 


up the male sex en masse with the greatest | 


liberality. 
“They tell me,” pursued Mrs. Begbie, 
who, despite her virtuous indignation, 


seemed unable to quit the discussion of | 
Veronica’s altered fortunes, “that this— | 
person—has brought down a carriage and | 
horses—splendid horses !—and a suite of | 
And | 
her dress is something incredible in its | 
She makes three toilets a | 


servants with her to the Crown Inn. 


extravagance. 
day ” 
“Four, mamma,” put in Miss Begbie. 
“Emmie! I beseech you not to enter 
into this topic. Indeed, I regret that it 
has ever been mentioned before you at all.” 
“Oh, I don’t think it will do Miss 
Emmie any harm,” said Lady Alicia, with 
an inscrutable face. 
“No, Lady Alicia. 
feel obliged to you for judging my child so 
correctly. But still it is a pity that the 
bloom of youthful freshness should be in- 








You are right. I | 


jured by a too early acquaintance with the | 


? 


wickedness of the world 
“And they say she paints awfully!” 


observed Miss Begbie, in whose mind the | 


word “bloom”’ had conjured up by associa- 
tion this crowning iniquity of Veronica. 


Mrs. Begbie executed a quite gymnastic | 


shudder. 


“It positively makes me ill to think of | 


her !”’ said she. 
“H’m. I don’t remember that ye were 
so overcome when the girl first ran off, 


were you? Aye? Well, mymemory may | 


be at fault. 
is aggravating to people—especially to 


But I understand very well it | 


people with daughters—to see that sort of | 


thing flourishing and prospering.” 


“Vice, Lady Alicia, never prospers inthe | 


Peed 


long run! 
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“Oh, of course not. To be sure not. 
We have high authority for that, Mrs. 
Begbie. But then ye see it’s often such a 
very long run !” 

The above conversation is a pretty fair 
specimen of the light in which the Princess 
de’ Barletti’s appearance at Shipley was 
looked on by the Daneshire society. 

Could Veronica have overheard one 
morning’s chat in any dressing-room or 
boudoir whose inmates’ favour or coun- 
tenance she desired, she would have at 
once despaired of making good her footing 
as a member of the “county” circles. It 
may seem strange that she had ever for a 
moment conceived the hope that the gentry 
of the neighbourhood would receive her. 
But she had an exaggerated idea of the 
power of money. And she thought that 
the bright refulgence of her new rank 
would dazzle the world from a too close in- 
spection of old blots and spots on her fair 
fame. And then it had all been vague in 
her mind. There had perhaps been hardly 
any definite expectation of what would 
occur when she should be at Shipley. 
But she had had a general idea of awaking 
envy and admiration and astonishment ; 
of dashing past old acquaintances in a 
brilliant equipage; of being addressed as 
“your highness’? within hearing of un- 
polished Daneshire persons devoid of a 
proper sense of the distinction of classes, 
and who had habitually spoken of her in 
her childish days as “the vicar’s little 
lass!’ And these things in prospect had 
appeared to her to suffice. But after a day 
or two she became aware how strongly she 
desired to be visited and received by per- 
sons whose approval or non-approval made 
Fate in Daneshire society. She was en- 
tirely unnoticed except by one person. 

This solitary exception served but to 
emphasise more strongly the marked neg- 
lect of the rest. Lord George Seagrave 
called on her. Lord George had taken 
Hammick Lodge for a term of years. He 
had never been down there at that time of 
year before. But his health wouldn’t stand 
a London season; getting old, youn know, 
and that sort of thing.. So, as he had to 
pay for the place, he had come down to the 
Lodge to pass a month or so until it should 
be time to go to Schwalbach. And he had 
heard that Prince Cesare and the Princess 
—whom he had the honour of perfectly re- 
membering as Miss Levincourt—were at 
the Crown. So he had called, and that 
sort of thing. And he should be uncom- 
monly charmed if the prince would come 








and dine with him and one or two friends, 
any day that might suit him. And Cesare 
accepted the invitation with something like 
eagerness, and announced that he should 
drive himself over to Hammick Lodge very 
soon. This promise he kept, having his 
horses harnessed to a nondescript vehicle, 
which the landlord of the Crown called a 
dog-cart ; and sending the London coach- 
man, who sat beside him, to the verge of 
apoplexy by his unprofessional and in- 
competent handling of the ribbons. The 
vicar had pleaded his parish duties as a 
reason why he could not go very frequently 
to Shipley Magna. Mand was with the 
Sheardowns. And besides, Hugh Lock- 
wood, in his interview with Veronica, had 
so plainly conveyed his determination to 
keep his future wife apart from her, that 
Veronica had chosen not to risk a refusal, 
by asking Maud tocometoher. They had 
met but for a few minutes on the evening 
when Veronica had-driven her father back 
to the vicarage. Veronica had not alighted. 
She had looked at her old home across the 
drear little graveyard, and had turned and 
gone back in her grand carriage. But on 
that same occasion she had seen Mr. Plew. 
There needed but a small share of feminine 
acuteness to read in the surgeon’s face the 
intense and painful emotions which the 
sight of her awakened within him. She 
was still paramount over him. She could 
still play with idle, careless, capricious 
fingers on his heart-strings. It was a pas- 
time that she did not intend to deny her- 
self. 

But what she could not see, and had not 
nobleness enough even to guess at, was the 
intense pity, the passion of sorrow over the 
tarnished brightness of her purity, that 
swelled her old lover’s heart almost to 
breaking. She had never possessed the 
qualities needful to inspire the best reve- 
rence that a man can give to ® woman. 
And it may be that in the little surgeon's 
inmost conscience there had ever been some 
unacknowledged sense of this. But he had 
looked upon her with such idolatrous ad- 
miration; he had been so unselfishly con- 
tent to worship from a humble distance ; 
he had so associated her beauty and bright- 
ness with everything that was bright and 
beautiful in his life, that her degradation 
had wounded him to the quick. She had 
never been to him as other mortals, who 
must strive and struggle with evil and 
weakness. He had not even thought of 
her as of a woman iast clinging to some 
rock of truth in the great ocean of existence, 
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and supplying her own feebleness by its 
steady strength. She had been to his fancy 
a creature to whom it was simply natural 
and inevitable to be brilliant and stainless 
as the petal of a lily. And now she was 
smirched and fallen. After the first pa- 
roxysms of impotent rage against the man 
who had taken her away, almost the bit- 
terest reflection of all was the reflection 
how base a bait had tempted her. 

When her carriage stopped at the gate 
of St. Gildas’s churchyard, and he advanced, 
hat in hand, and touched—very slightly 
touched—her proffered hand, and stam- 
mered a few incoherent words of greeting, 
in his shy, awkward, unpolished manner, 
Veronica thought, “ He is overcome at 
seeing me again, and secing me in this 
pomp! Poor little Plew! He really is 
not a bad fellow; and I shan’t forget the 
good turn he did me about forwarding 
my letter.’ Her gratitude did not by any 
means go to the extent of relinquishing 
her power to torture his feelings. But 
the truth, could she have read it in his 
heart, was, that he was crushed by the 
humiliation of being ashamed for her. 
And yet he loved her still. A more per- 
fect being would doubtless have ceased to 
love that which his moral sense told him 
ought to be utterly unloveable. But Mr. 
Plew was a very far from perfect being; 
and from the nature of the case, and the 
nature of the man, there was mingled with 
his love an almost feminine passion of pity 
which rendered it indestructible. 

“You used to have patients in Shipley 
Magna, Mr. Plew,” the “princess” had 
said graciously. ‘‘ Whenever your profes- 
sional duties bring you there, mind you 
come and see us !” 

But two days, three days, passed, and 
Mr. Plew did not appear at the Crown 
Inn. Veronica had, in her security that 
he would come, given orders that he should 
be admitted at any time. Still, he did not 
appear. Then came Lord George Sea- 
grave’s invitation to Cesare. Veronica 
told him by all means to go, and told her- 
self that it was a relief to get rid of him 
fora day. Poor Cesare was very fond of 
her; almost too fond of her. It became a 
bore to have his constant presence. But 
when he was gone, and she was left alone 
with no companion but her maid, and no 
resource but the inspection of her jewel- 
box, she began to feel depressed. 

“I’m getting into a horrible habit of 
being low spirited,” she thought. “It is 





habit, I suppose. I want keeping up. 





This leaden weight is intolerable. Bah! I 
won’t stay in this odious hole! I always 
hated it. I don’t know whether one al- 
ways comes back to one’s old loves, but 
I do believe one returns unfailingly to one’s 
old hates. I will go away. But where? 
Dio mio! Anywhere! Back to town. 
But meanwhile I positively am not well. 
I ought to see some one. 
little Plew !” 

Miss Turtle happened to be spending the 
afternoon with old Mrs. Plew, when the 
Princess de’ Barletti’s pink, perfumed note 
was brought into the cottage by a servant 
from the Crown Inn. Mr. Plew was not 
at home. He was expected back in the 
course of an hour or so. Very good, the 
man said. He would put up his horse and 
gig in the village, and return in the course 
of an hour to see if the doctor (so Mr. 
Plew was always styled in Shipley par- 
lance) had come in. He had orders to 
wait and drive him back to Shipley Magna. 
Was anything the matter? Any one ill? 
Not that he knew, special. The lady as 
they called Barley-etty seemed a bit out 0’ 
sorts. But he couldn’t say much about it. 
The moment the groom’s back was turned, 
the two women pounced upon the note. 
They felt it, they smelt it, they turned it 
this way and that. 

“V.B.” said Miss Turtle, deciphering 
the monogram. “And a crown above. 
The paper’s for all the world like satin. 
And how it is perfumed !” 

“Ah! It smells to me like them yellow 
lozenges in the surgery,” said Mrs. Plew, 
pushing the note away from her with a 
little dissatisfied gesture. 

“What a bold handwriting !” exclaimed 
Miss Turtle. 
dear me! I suppose Mr. Benjamin will be 
taken up with high society now.” 

The tip ofthe poor governess’s little nose 
became red, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Mrs. Plew grasped her wooden knitting 
needles more tightly than was her wont, 
and shook her head with the tremulous 
movement of age. 

“Tf you could but have seen the carriage 
she was in,” whispered Miss Turtle, plain- 
tively. She was by nature and habit so 
humble-minded that her jealous comparison 
of herself with Veronica had only resulted 
in her crushing sense of the latter’s over- 
whelming superiority in all points. 

“But I did describe it to you, didn’t I? 
And the silver on the horses’ harness? Mrs. 
Meggitt thinks a deal of her spoons, but la! 
Mrs. Plew, I tell you Mrs. Meggitt’s spoons 
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“Quite the aristocrat. Oh | 
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would be but a drop in the ocean if you 
were to melt them down to ornament that 
harness. And then the bonnet she had 
on. And leaning back with such an 
elegant kind of a loll against the cushions. 
She was painted,” said poor Miss Turtle, 
making a faint little protest on behalf of 
| her own self-respect. She at least was 


| never painted. But she added almost im- 
mediately with a profound sigh, “But I 


_ have been told they all do it in high 
life.” 
| Still.old Mrs. Plew kept her lips closed, 
| and her head shook tremulously. In a 
|| few minutes the surgeon camein. Miss 
Turtle looked at his mother as though 
| expecting her to speak of the note from 
Shipley Magna. But the old woman said 
not a word. 
|  “There’s a—a—note for you, Mr. Ben- 
| jamin,” said Miss Turtle, timidly ; and at 
| the same instant his eye lighted on it as it 
| lay on the table. He took it up quickly, 
and walked to the window as though to 
get a better light as he read it, turning his 
| back on the two women. 
|| “Where is the messenger ?” he asked, 
| looking round. “There is mention here of 
|| a man and gig waiting to take me back.” 
“The man said he’d be here again in an 
| hour, Mr. Benjamin. We thought—that 
| is, your mother expected you back by 
| then.” 
|| “I must wait for him then, I suppose,” 
| said Mr. Plew, pulling out his watch, and 
beginning to walk softly up and down the 
| room. “ It’s a—a—patient. The—Princess 
| Barletti, in fact. She is not very well, and 
| wishes to see me. It really is very good of 
you to give my mother so much of your 
|| company, Miss Turtle.” 
|| Then Mrs. Plew unclosed her lips and 
spake. 
| “Benjy, love, don’t you go.” 
“Mother !” 
“ Benjy, darling, don’t you go.” 
I “ Not go to see a patient when I am sent 
or |” 
“Benjy, love, I don’t believe she’s ill a 
bit more than you are. Nor so bad either, 
| if feelings could count. And if she is bad 
let her send for Doctor Gunnery from 
Danecester, and not for them that she’s 
— so heartless, and cruel, and shame- 
a ‘oa 
| Mr. Plew had turned ashy pale, and was 
standing quite still, staring at his mother. 
The little governess sat with clasped hands 
and parted lips, glancing nervously from 
one to the other. She was dumb-foundered 





at Mrs. Plew’s unexampled boldness and 
eloquence. The wooden needles clicked 
and rattled in the old woman’s trembling 
A bright red spot burned on each 

and she went on in a 
unlike her natural soft 


hands. 
withered cheek; 
strained voice 
tones. 

“ Shameful, and cruel, and heartless she’s 
treated one that she’s not worthy to tie his 
shoestring! A painted, wanton thing, 
playing her airs to break an honest man’s 
heart! A man that might have had a good 
loving wife, and good loving children at 
his knee but for her. Beauty! Why 
there’s women in the world, common, plain- 
looking women, with common coarse clothes 
on their backs, that to my eyes seem as 
beautitul as the saints and angels beside 
her! She’s bad; bad, and wicked, and 
wanton! And a painted 4 

She stopped suddenly with the oppro- 
brious word on her lips. Her son, without 
uttering a syllable, had dropped into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. The 
governess cowered, awe-stricken and trem- 
bling like a frightened bird. The knitting 
fell from the old woman’s hands. She sat 
as still as though she had been turned to 
stone for a minute or so, looking at her son. 
Then all at once she got up, went to him, 
and put her hand on his bowed head. 

“ Benjy,” she said, “‘my own dear boy, 
forgive your poor old mother! And may 
God forgive her for saying a word to hurt 
the best son that ever mortal woman bore 
into this world! I don’t know what came 
over me, Benjy. I could’nt helpit. “Twas 
as if I fain must speak. I'll not say another 
word, love; not another word. Oh, my 
boy, don’t be angry with your poor mother. 
I shan’t be here to trouble youlong! And 
—Benjy—’twas only because I love you so, 
my own dear darling.” Mr. Plew removed 
one hand from his face, and put it out to 
take his mother’s. She raised it to her 
lips and kissed it. ‘‘ Thank you, my boy,” 
she said, with pathetic humility. And then 
—with all the angry flush gone from her 
face, and the tears streaming down it— 
she feebly tottered out of the room. Miss 
Turtle rose and followed her to the door. 
There she turned and said in a quite 
placid, almost cheerful, tone, “ You needn’t 
be anxious about your mother, Mr. Ben- 
jamin. I[’ll stay with her, and look after 
her whilst you’re gone. Your mother ’s 
used to me. And for me it’s a real 
pleasure to do anything for her; it is in- 
deed !”” 

“God bless you for your kindness. I 
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shall always be grateful to you, and be 
your friend with all my heart—if you will 
let me be so,”’ answered the surgeon. 

Within a quarter of an hour he was on 
his road to Shipley Magna. 





INFALLIBLE INDULGENCES. 


A TruLY golden idea was conceived by 
Boniface the Eighth; he invented the 
jubilee. The old Romans celebrated the 
commencement of each century with great 
festivities, and the Jews had also their 
jubilees. The pope probably derived his 
idea from this source. Who made a pil- 
grimage in such a year to Rome, and de- 
posited a certain sum on the altar, received 
indulgence for all sins ever committed in 
all his life, and might leave again as in- 
nocent as a baby ! 

Not fewer than two hundred thousand 
strangers passed the year 1300 in Rome. 
It is impossible to estimate the amount 
paid in gold and silver to the church by 
rich people, as the pope did not think it 
expedient to publish it; but what was paid 
only in copper amounted to fifty thousand 
golden gilders, and according to a moderate 
estimation about fifteen millions were paid 
in all: a sum of which the value in 1300 
was nearly fabulous. This rich harvest 
of course whetted the papal appetite. The 
treasure of the pope was inexhaustible—in 
indulgences—and Clement the Sixth had 
the great kindness to order that a similar 
jubilee should take place every fifty-six 
years. Indeed a venerable man with two 
keys, of course St. Peter, appeared to 
him and said, with a threatening gesture, 
“Open the gate!” What could he do but 
obey? Urban the Sixth was still kinder. 
He shortened the time again to thirty-three 
years in remembrance of the age of Christ. 
Sixtus the Fourth was so liberal as to 
lower it again to twenty-five years, on ac- 
count of the brevity of human life. 

The second jubilee, under Clement the 
Sixth (1350), proved still more productive 
than the first. In his jubilee bull, the 
pope “ordered the angels of paradise to 
release from purgatory the souls of those 
who might die on their way to Rome, and 
to introduce them directly into paradise.” 
Rome was so much crowded that year, that 
the hotel-keepers became nearly crazy. Two 
priests relieved each other day and night 
at the altar of St. Peter, with rakes in their 
hands raking in the money offered by the 
faithful, who so crowded the church that 





many were crushed to death. Ten thousand 
pilgrims died of the pest, but it was scarcely 
noticed, for their total number amounted 
to more than one million and a half, and 
the money they gave to the church amounted 
to above twenty-two millions ! 

Boniface the Ninth calculated that there 
were very many Christians who could not 
come to Rome, either because the journey 
cost too much, or because they could not 
well leave their business. He therefore 
sent them indulgences to their own doors, 
for one-third of the travelling expenses. 

Leo the Tenth, a very luxurious piece 
of infallibility, spent immense sums on 
his “‘ children, relatives, jesters, comedians, 
musicians, and artists,’ and was very 
desirous of increasing the ample resources 
of the church. As a pretext for extorting 
money he commenced building St. Peter’s 
church. For that purpose the whole earth 
was divided in districts, and travellers of 
the great Roman firm; under the title of 
legates or commissioners, were sent to 
each of them, empowered to grant (for a 
sufficient consideration in money) the most 
ample indulgences. 

In the price list of the papal office was 
stated the price for each sin. It had been 
already issued by Innocent the Eighth 
(1484-—1792), and contained in forty-two 
chapters five hundred items, of which we 
will give only a few specimens. Wilful 
murder committed by a priest was to be 
forgiven for two gold gilders and eight 
groschens ; the murder of a father, mother, 
sister, or brother, cost only one gilder 
twelve groschens; if, however, a heretic 
wanted to be forgiven for his heresy, he 
had to pay fourteen gilders eight groschens ; 
and a mass in an excommunicated city cost 
forty gilders. For the payment of twelve 
ducats, priests were permitted to indulge in 
the most unnatural vices and sins. The most 
revolting part of this tax list is, however, 
its conclusion: “The poor cannot partake 
in such graces, for they have no money, 
and must therefore dispense with such 
comfort.” 

Leo the Tenth found it convenient to 
rent this indulgence privilege for a certain 
sum. Margrave Albrecht, of Brandebourg, 
who was Archbishop of Magdeburg, and 
Bishop of Halberstadt, and also Archbishop 
of Mayence, and Cardinal, rented the in- 
dulgence business in some countries, and 
gave his agents very business-like instruc- 
tions, which are highly curious, but too long 
to be quoted. Whosoever bought an in- 
dulgence certificate from one of these agents 
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had part in all the good works done on 
which indulgence depended, within the 
whole Christian world, whether he re- 
pented of his sins or not, and though he 
did not confess them. 

Many people bought indulgence for 
several hundred years, though life lasts 
on the average not seventy; but the 
years in purgatory were counted, and as, 
according to the priests, a soul had to 
remain for certain sins a certain number 
of years in purgatory, an expert sinner 
might easily want imduigence for a few 
hundred years. Whosoever desired, and 
could afford, to enter directly after death 
into paradise, had to buy indulgence for a 
good round number of years. But whoso- 
ever kissed a relic—and paid for the kiss 
—received indulgence for several years, 
according to the holiness of the relic. 
Archbishop Albrecht possessed such a 
treasure of relics, that their indulgence 
powers was calculated at “ thirty-nine 
thousand, two hundred thousand, five hun- 
dred and forty thousand one hundred and 
twenty years, two hundred and twenty 
days.” 

A rather lucrative source of revenue to 
the “ Apostolic see’’ were the “annates:” 
that is, the income of the first year, which 
every newly-appointed bishop had to pay 
the pope. This income can be averaged 
at nearly two thousand pounds a year, and 
as at least two thousand bishops paid 
annates to the popes, the whole sum 
amounts to about twenty-four millions of 
pounds. 

The many dispensations, which could only 
be granted by the popes, realised also con- 
siderable sums: for instance, the required 
dispensation in the case of marriages be- 
tween blood relations. These must have 
been wanted very frequently, as, according 
to the regulations made by the popes, rela- 
tions up to the fourteenth degree were pro- 
hibited from marrying. Somebody has 
taken the trouble to calculate that on the 
average every man has living at least six- 
teen thousand of such blood relations, and 
that if all kinds of relationships be con- 
sidered, one million forty-eight thousand 
five hundred and twenty-six would be the 
sum total of his little family. John the 
Twenty-second, who set up that above- 
mentioned price-list, made so much money, 
that he, a poor cobbler’s son, left sixteen 
millions of coined gold, and seventeen mil- 
lions in bullion. 

A considerable papal income was derived 
from the moneys paid for the pallium. 





This is originally a Roman cloak. The 
emperors presented with such a garment 
the patriarchs and some distinguished 
bishops, as a pledge of their good graces. 
These palliums were of purple, and richly 
embroidered with gold. Gregory the First | 
was the first pope who ventured to send 
such a pallium to bishops, either as a token | 
of his satisfaction with their conduct, or of 
confirmation in their office, without asking 
the permission of the emperor; and soon 
the popes assumed not only the exclusive 
right of giving such cloaks, but even com- 
pelled archbishops and bishops to procure 
them from Rome, for the small charge of 
thirty thousand gilders each. John the 
Eighth even declared every archbishop | 
deposed, who did not get his pallium within 
three months. In course of time, the popes 
became so avaricious under this head, that 
the cost of the cloak became too great 
for them, and it shrunk and shrunk until 
nothing remained but a kind of ribbon, four 
inches wide, ornamented with a red cross. 
These ribbons were woven, by the hands of |, 
nuns, of wool taken from lambs consecrated | 
over the graves of the apostles, and of which 
the pope kept a small flock. He was cer- 
tainly the most fortunate sheep breeder 
going, for he sold his wool at one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand florins per pound! 
These palliums brought in a nice round 
sum, for archbishops are usually rather old 
gentlemen, and every new archbishop had 
to buy a new one, even though he was only 
transferred to some other see. Salzburg 
had to pay within nine years ninety-seven 
thousand scudi for palliums; and Arch- 
bishop Markulf, of Mayence, had to sell the 
left leg of a Christ of gold to pay for his. 

Archbishop Arnold, of Tréves, was rather 
perplexed when two rival popes, both in- 
fallible, sent him each an infallible pallium, 
of course with the infallible bill for the 
article. 

No wonder that the popes spent plenty 
of money. Sixtus the Sixth (1476-84) 
spent as a cardinal, in two years, above 
two hundred thousand ducats, and was far 
more extravagant when a pope; some of 
his dinners cost twenty thousand gilders. 
He imposed some taxes so infamous that 
we dare not mention them. 

It is very difficult to calculate the incomes 
of the popes and the clergy in olden times, 
and one can form only some idea of their 
immense amount from occasional revela- 
tions. When the convents were abolished 
during the French revolution, and the pos- 
sessions of the church were threatened with 
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confiscation, the clergy offered to compound 
with the National Assembly for four hun- 
dred millions of francs, ready money. The 
Venetians valued the fortune of their clergy 
at two hundred and six millions of ducats. 
From the district of Venice, which had 
only two millions and a half of inhabitants, 
were sent to Rome, within ten years, two 
million seven hundred and sixty thousand 
one hundred and sixty-four scudi. From 
Austria, within forty years, one hundred 
and ten million four hundred and fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty scudi. If 
these statements be correct, and they are 
taken from reliable sources, the calculation 
would seem much too low, according to 
which, within six hundred years, only one 
billion nineteen million six hundred and 
ninety thousand of florins had been paid to 
Rome by all the Roman Catholics. 





ST. PANCRAS IN FLORENCE. 

WE are the first people on the face of the 
earth! Everybody knows it. If you look 
a little closely into the minds of any of the 
continental people, you will find that the 
fact is recognised, if not altogether and 
always admitted. That rumbustious young 
dog of a son of ours on the other side of 
the Atlantic, maintains, indeed, that while 
the Britisher whips all creation, he whips 
the Britisher. John Bull listens to the 
boast not quite displeased. The old gen- 
tleman, though he growls occasionally, is 
at heart proud of the vigour, and promise, 
and dare-devil ways, of his offspring, and 
feels much as the old Somersetshire farmer 
did, when to his son’s vaunt that ‘ Feather 
whops all the parish, and I whops feather !” 
he replied: “ Ah! and thee couldstn’t ha’ 
done it, lad, if thee’st had ever another 
feather !” 

It is pretty clear, then, that we are the 
first people in the world. But it is also 
pretty clear, that we are in the habit of so 
providing for the aged, the infirm, the des- 
titute, and the helpless among us, that 
constant judicial inquiries are needed to 
look into the cases of shocking death that 
result from our method of giving relief. 

It may not be amiss to lay before the 
English public some account of the mode 
in which these things are managed in a 
country, which is by no means deemed by 
anybody to be the first, or among the first, 
in the world. The Italians, whatever their 
shortcomings may be, have at least this 
very promising characteristic ; they are by 





| no means self-satisfied. They are fully per- 


suaded that their country is behindhand in 
the great race of progress and civilisation. 
They are convinced that they have much to 
learn in almost every department of social 
life, and they are very ready to learn from 
any who can teach them. The present 
writer was invited, by the director of the 
Florence workhouse, to visit the establish- 
ment under his care. Of course a citizen 
of that proud country, which is recognised 
as “marching in the van” of civilisation, 
was received with a becoming sense of in- 
feriority. It was hoped, perhaps, that he 
would offer some improving suggestions 
drawn from the practice of our great 
metropolitan workhouses: say trom the 
grammatical, humane, and intellectual St. 
Pancras. 

Florence has but one poor-house for the 
whole city. It is an immense mass of 
building, covering an area considerably 
larger, [ should imagine, than that of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. It differs from almost 
all the other public establishments of Flo- 
rence, in that the building, before it was 
dedicated to its present use, consisted of 
two convents. All the others occupy what 
was once upon a time one convent only. 
Museums, colleges, government depart- 
ments, charitable institutions, all were 
formerly convents. It is quite a matter of 
course in the City of Flowers. And Florence 
points to the fact as a proof that she also 
has shaken off her long sleep, and is on the 
march forward. 

The huge mass of the Florence poor- 
house once formed the two convents of 
Monte Domini and Montecelli. Hence 
the popular phrase in Florence for being 
reduced to destitution, is “ going to Monte 
Domini.” The building is situated near 
the old wall of the town, in a very open 
and airy locality, at the far end of the 
Via dei Malcontenti; not named so, be 
it observed, with any reference to the 
inmates of the great workhouse, but so 
called in former ages, before workhouses 
existed, because criminals on the way to 
execution passed by that route from the 
prison to the Florentine Tyburn. 

The administration of this vast establish- 
ment is not entrusted to any “ board,” nor 
is the director elected by the rate-payers. 
He is appointed by the corporation, and is 
an enlightened and highly cultivated gentle- 
man, whose whole soul is in his work, and 
whose special fitness for his place is very 
obviously marked by that infallible charac- 
teristic of a zealous and able administrator ; 
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the power of infusing zeal and a pride in 
their work, and in the establishment to 
which they belong, into all his staff of 
subordinates. This gentleman is the Com- 
mendatore Carlo Peri. He has held the 
post for only four years, and has introduced 
very large and important improvements 
into the conduct of the establishment. 

He has no control whatsoever over the ad- 
mission or non-admission of any applicant. 
Applications for relief are made to the 
corporation. They investigate the case, 
and, if it be a fitting one, send the applicant 
with an order to the “ Pia Casa di Lavoro” 
—such is the style and title of this esta- 
blishment—where he or she is received as 
a matter of course; the corporation there- 
upon becoming responsible to the Pia Casa 
for one franc daily, as long as the person so 
received remains an inmate. The persons 
deemed fit objects to be so sent are all who 
are destitute, and so far infirm as to be 
unable to obtain their living by their 
labour; all who are too old, or too young, 
or too weakly, being at the same time 
destitute of the means of support. “ But 
what of those,’ I asked, “who are able 
and willing to work, but can find no 
work?” ‘There are none such,”’ was the 
reply. “If any man able to work says 


that he can find no work in Florence at 
the present day, it is because he has not the 
will to work. There is work, and to spare, 


for all.” Further, the police have autho- 
rity, not only to procure admission for all 
street beggars (of course, after sufficient 
proof of destitution), but to compel them 
to enter the “ Pia Casa.” For these, also, 
the corporation pays one franc per head 
per day. 

The Pia Casa is essentially a workhouse, 
and the able-bodied young (who are re- 
tained as inmates up to sixteen years of 
age) and the more able-bodied portion of the 
adults are all required to work. Certain por- 
tions of the building have been turned into 
workshops for various trades ; these are let 
to masters in such trades, who avail them- 
selves of the labour of the boys, and teach 
them their business. Sundry branches of 
manufacture of articles needed in the house 
for clothing, &c., are made in it by the 
inmates. And in every case of work done 
of any sort, half the value of the work, most 
scrupulously valued, goes to the doer of it 
and the other half to the establishment. 
Even the sweeping and cleaning of the 
wards is thus valued as work done, and is 
paid for accordingly. Of the half of the 
proceeds coming to the inmate, the sum of 





five centimes is given to him daily; the 
rest is put by at interest for his benefit. 
Some small assistance hence accrues to 
the establishment, but very little. Some- 
thing is also derived from the letting of 
the shops above-mentioned, and something 
trom the proceeds of a large garden. But, 
on the whole, there is very little income 
over and above the daiiy franc paid for each 
inmate. According to the last report, 
made up to the 31st of December, 1868, the 
number of the “ family” then in the house 
was five hundred and sixteen. It is now 
somewhat larger, and must necessarily in- 
crease with the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of Florence. 
Of these five hundred and sixteen, there 
were 
From 3to 9 yearsofage ... 

- 016 - on 

» 16 to 21 * 

» 21 to 40 im 


> 41 to 60 as 
61 to 80 


Total ... 

The remaining twenty-five were in hos- 
pitals of the city, at the charge of the Pia 
Casa. 

With the five hundred and sixteen 
franes per diem received for these inmates, 
assisted by the small matters above men- 
tioned, Signor Carlo Peri has to provide 
for the following objects : 

The inmates are to be clothed, fed, and— 
as regards the young, and such adults as 
are in a condition to profit by teaching— 
instructed. Besides the trade teaching 
already mentioned, the house provides writ- 
ing, reading, sewing, drawing, and gym- 
nastic masters. A philanthropic and highly 
competent singing master, Signor Giulio 
Roberti, whose name is not unknown in 
London, strongly persuaded of the hu- 
manising influence of his art, gives gratui- 
tous instruction in music; and the writer 
witnessed some time since, a little trial 
of the acquirements of the scholars, at 
which a knowledge of the elements of 
musical notation was manifested which 
might have put many a drawing-room 
singer to the blush. 

This is not all that Signor Peri has 
to do with his five hundred and sixteen 
francs a day. When he accepted the 
position of director of the Pia Casa, the 
establishment was very deeply in debt. This 
debt had to be provided for. It has already 
been in great part paid. The amount of 
its pressure on the resources of the esta- 
blishment may be estimated by an observa- 
tion made by Signor Peri to the present 
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writer. Matters will be easier, said the 
latter, when the debt shall have been all 
wiped out. “Ah,” said the director, “ if 
I live long enough for that, I shall offer 
spontaneously to the corporation to take 
the poor for eighty centimes—eightpence— 
a head.” It may be assumed, then, that 
eightpence a head per diem supplies all 
that is needed for the clothing, food, service, 
medicine, and instruction, of the inmates. 

The clothing is very good of its kind. 
We were invited to visit the extraordinarily 
extensive magazines, and walked through 
a long suite of rooms lined by capacious 
presses on either side, in which were 
laid out in order, enormous quantities of 
jackets and trousers, of coarse brown 
cloth for winter, and striped blue and 
white linen for summer ; shoes, stockings, 
hempen shirts, and neckerchiefs. Let no 
one clothed in flimsy cotton turn up his 
nose at hempen shirts. They are very 
excellent clothing, quite white, and by no 
means so coarse as to be uncomfortable. 
Then followed huge cupboards full of 
sheets, blankets, and towels. At the time of 
the last statement of the financial position 
of the establishment, the mass of property 
represented by these stores of clothing was 
ninety thousand francs, or three thousand 
eight hundred pounds. 

In connexion with the clothing depart- 
ment, the baths may be mentioned. Before 
the incoming pauper is clothed in the uni- 
form of the house, he is placed in a warm 
bath. There are six baths in the bath-room 
attached to the men’s department. The 
whole lining of the room and the baths is of 
white marble ; all the fittings are of polished 
brass; and it is impossible to conceive a 
bath-room more comfortably arranged, or 
kept in a state of more spotless cleanliness. 

Now, as to the important question of food. 

The Italians generally think very little 
of breakfast. Many persons in easy circum- 
stances take nothing that answers to our 
notion of breakfast; and many more take 
only a small cup of coffee without milk. 
But the inmates of the Pia Casa di Lavoro 
receive a portion of bread the first thing in 
the morning. On asking the quantity of 
the allowance, I was assured that it was 
enough, and often more than enough. I 
saw several portions, and found the bread 
to be of excellent quality. Referring to 
the printed rules of the house, I found that 
the exact quantities distributed are as 
follows : 

From 3 to 9 years 425 “ gramme” in the day 


» 9tol6 ,, 540 9 ” 
Above 16 ,, 640 ” ” 





The quantity distributed to the women is 
slightly less. For dinner at midday, all 
the inmates have a portion of soup of bread, 
maccaroni, rice, semolina, or other similar 
materials, of fifty-five gramme in weight 
when in a dry condition ; a plate of meat, 
weighing one hundred and fifty gramme 
before cooking, or on fast days a plate of fish, 
weighing one hundred and twenty gramme ; 
or a portion of vegetables. The children 
under nine years of age have a somewhat 
smaller quantity of meat. Wine is served 
out twice a day—at dinner, and at supper ; 
the tenth part of a litre for children under 
nine, and the fifth part fer all others. 
This quantity must be considered with a 
reference to the fact, that the Italians almost 
invariably take their wine with water. 
For supper, the family, as they are always 
called, have with their bread something 
“tasty; a bit of sausage, anchovies, sar- 
dines, cheese, or fruit. To use the expressive 
Italian phrase, they have bread and “ com- 
pagnatico;” something to accompany it, 
something to make it go down. And this is 
the bill of fare for every day in the year, with 
the exception of fast days, when something 
is provided in the place of meat, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the church. Some 
other small modifications are adopted in the 
case of the children. They have, for instance, 
a mess of soup instead of bread in the 


morning. But no milk, or butter, is used | 


in the establishment. We visited the vast 
and airy kitchen, and found everything 
as clean, and bright, and sweet as the 
most tastidious eye or nose could desire. 


We saw the dinners for the infirm being | 
prepared. The portions of beef, each | 
about as large as one of those circular | 


beefsteaks which most travellers have had 
served to them in Paris, looked exceedingly 


palatable. And though nothing is said in | 
the rules about vegetables with the meat, | 
I observed a great caldron of greens being | 
boiled. The term “ infirm” must be under- | 
stood to mean strictly those who are not in |, 
strong health. The really ill are, for the | 
most part, sent to the general hospitals of | 


the city. 


The refectory on the men’s side of the | 
building is a noble hall, one hundred and | 
eight feet long by forty-two wide, and high | 
in proportion. It was scrupulously clean | 
and sweet. The tops of the tables are of | 


marble. 


From the refectory we proceeded to the | 
dormitories. They form a series of huge | 


chambers, the largest of which holds eighty- 
eight beds, and the smallest that I noticed, 
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fourteen. The measurement of one, taken | 
at hap-hazard (and there was very little | 
difference between them), was as follows: | 
ninety-three feet long by thirty-six wide, | 
and twelve feet high. In this room there | 
are thirty-three beds. The sleepers, there- 
fore, have more than twelve hundred and | 
seventeen cubic feet of air each. The win- | 
dows are large and abundant. No daintiest | 
Jady’s bedchamber could be more free from 
the faintest taint of foul air than the whole | 
of this vast range of dormitories. Each bed | 
consists of a paillasse, a very good woollen | 
mattress, a pillow, two sheets, and three 
thick woollen blankets. They were excel- 
lent beds. Large lavatories and other con- 
veniences are attached to the chambers. 

In some of the rooms we found several of 
the infirm. Those whom the doctor pro- 
nounced to be such, were allowed to re- 
main in their chamber; and were also free 
to go out at pleasure into the very large 
yard, with its extensive covered colonnades. 
They were also free to remain up, or to 
stay in bed as they would. 

The men go to bed at about half-past seven, 
and get up at seven. The boys do not get 
to bed till about an hour later, because they 
are attending the different schools. Lights 
are burned in all the chambers during the 
night. Guards go their rounds two or 
three times during the night; and each 
dormitory has a small chamber attached to 
it, in which a guard or inspector sleeps, 
who can at all times be called to. In the 
women’s department, the arrangements 
are the same. 

The separation of the sexes is com- 
plete. In cases where a husband and wife 
are both inmates of the establishment, 
they are permitted to see each other on 
Sundays. In the exercise yards, as well as 
in the interior of the building, the children 
are wholly separated from the adults. 

On Sundays and other holidays the in- 
mates are permitted to see their friends in a 
“narlour” devoted to that special purpose. 
Only in cases where the inmate is so 
infirm as to be incapable of leaving his or 
her bed, is a visitor by special permission 
allowed to see such persons in the dormi- 
tories. On holidays, also, the inmates are 
sent out for a walk in parties, but always 
accompanied by a guardian, and along a 
line of route specially indicated by the di- 
rector. Individual permissions to go out 
into the town are quite exceptional, and 





granted only by the director in each par- 
ticular case. 
The punishments for misconduct consist 


of, first, Admonition; second, Short com- 
mons—applied principally as a means of 
repaying to the administration the value 
of any articles destroyed or injured by neg- 
ligence or malice—to be applied not more 


| than three times a week, and to consist in 


stopping the allowance of meat and that of 
wine; third, Privation of wine altogether 
for a time; fourth, “ Mortification” on 
bread and water at a separate table for a 


| period not exceeding fifteen days, and re- 


lieved by a day of full diet every third day ; 
fifth, Fines levied on the daily gain of the 
culprit, and also on the sum of his savings, 
to the extent of half of the latter; sixth, 
Committal to labour in the “ discipline 
chamber’’ without wine or meat, extending 
to fifteen days in the case of children, and 
to a month in the case of adults; seventh, 
Expulsion from the establishment. 

One great object with Signor Peri has 


| been to find employment as far as possible 


for all the members of his “family,” with 


the exception of the absolutely bedridden. 
Even the invalid women, including the 
blind, are made useful in some way; either 
in pumping water, or knitting, or spinning. 
“ For the male invalids,” says the director, 
in his last annual report, “I have, with 
much advantage, succeeded in opening a 
bookbinding and paper working establish- 
ment, in which nine individuals are occupied 
at the present moment, producing a profit 
of three francs a week to the institution, 
and as much more for themselves. 

I will conclude this account of a Floren- 
tine workhouse with the only objection that 
its arrangements suggested to me. The 
very courteous and intelligent inspector, 
who at the director’s request conducted me 
through the dormitories, remarked, that 
few of those who were received there had 
ever been so well lodged before! It did 
not strike him that this could be other than 
a great advantage and source of self-con- 
gratulation to the managers of the Pia 
Casa. But it did occur to me to fear, that 
that most difficult problem, how to make 
public charity all that humanity requires 
it to be, without making it something more 
desirable than the most lowly placed of 
those who have to pay for it, enjoy them- 
selves, was not satisfactorily solved here. 
And it must be remembered that in Flo- 
rence, even the most miserable of those 
who are not in the workhouse, contribute 
to the support of those who are init. For 
the franc a day which is paid by the cor- 
poration comes out of the general taxation 
of the taxpayers ; to which the poorest man 
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contributes who smokes a farthing cigar, 
or tastes a drop of wine. 

But people in Italy have not yet learned 
to look at matters from this point of view. 
Contrariwise, there would seem to be plenty 
of room for some of our London boards of 
guardians to advance a few steps in emu- 
lation of Signor Peri, without any danger 
of trenching on the above principle. 





LOVE’S SUNRISE. 


THE lark leaves the earth 
With the dew on his breast, 
And my love’s at the birth, 
And my life’s at the best. 
What bliss shall I bid the beam bring thee 
To-day, love ? 
What care shall I bid the breeze fling thee 
Away, love? 
What ~~ shall I bid the bird sing thee, 
say, love? 
For the beam and the breeze 
And the birds—all of these 
(Because thou hast loved me) my bidding obey, love. 
Now the lark’s in the light, 
And the dew on the bough; 
And my heart’s at the height 
Of the day that dawns now. 





GIDEON BROWN. 
A True Story or THE CovENANT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


In the year of Our Lord one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-seven I, Gideon 
Brown, of the city of Glasgow, being sound 
of mind and body, and in the forty-first 
year of my age, an exile from my home and 
country, write this true history of my life. 
Perhaps no eye but my own will ever read 
it. But if this should be so, I am resigned 
to cast my bread upon the waters, not 
again to find it after any days. The act 
of writing relieves my mind of a burthen; 
and I need sympathy, even if it be no other 
than the sympathy of my own pen as it 
traces my thoughts upon the paper. I 
begin my task at Newark, in the plantation 
of New Jersey, at the distance of many 
thousands of miles from my native land, to 
which my thoughts continually turn with 
the hope that before I die my eyes shall 
once again behold it, and that my arms 
shall once more be permitted to clasp to 
my bosom my faithful wife, and the three 
bonnie bairns that she has borne to me. If 
any one ever reads these pages who is cast 
down by sorrow, let him take courage from 
the records of mine, and learn, as I have 
done, the nobility of endurance and the 
dignity of resignation. God has given me 
« dauntless spirit, which has upheld me 





amid troubles and perils manifold. I have 
been cast down, but I have never despaired 
either of this world or the next. I have 
seen Death, face to face, and talked with 
him as a man talketh with his friend. Nay, 
there have been times when I have been 
tempted to think that I had no other friend 
than he; yet even in those gloomy hours I 
have never lost hold of the abounding con- 
solation that I was in the hands of my 
Almighty Father, without whose consent 
not a hair of my head could be injured, 
and that, until His time came, neither 
Death nor Hell should prevail against me. 
Strong in this conviction, I have endured 
scoffs and scorns without repining, and 
passed unharmed through the Valley of 
Dark Shadows. 

My father, Hugh Brown, was a tobacco 
merchant in Glasgow, and carried on a 
profitable trade with the plantations of 
Virginia. He was a pious Christian, and as 
unflinching an enemy of Popery and Pre- 
lacy as ever strove to uphold the Covenant. 
My mother, Margaret Brodie, was a native 
of Nairn, reported. to have been in her 
youth the comeliest woman in Scotland. 
When I last saw her, in her seventieth 
year, she seemed to me, with her snow- 
white hair, her pleasant smile, her kindly 
eyes, and her winsome voice, to be bonnier 
in her old age than other women in their 
youth. She and my father were one in 
thought as well as in heart. They had 
a family of seven children, of whom I was 
the eldest. I was born in 1646, and at the 
proper age, after a sound training in the 
rudiments of knowledge, and in the faith 
of the Gospel, received at my mother’s 
knee, was sent to the University of St. 
Andrews. Here I remained until my 
twentieth year, when my father required 
my help in the counting-house, promising, 
if my tastes inclined that way, to make me 
a partner in his business. I early began 
to study the affairs of my country, and in 
1660, being only fourteen years of age, I 
remember to have heard my father predict 
great evil to Scotland from the restoration 
of “the wicked and ungodly race of Stuart.”’ 
I also remember the wrath of all our house- 
hold, which even affected my gentle mother, 
when, a year later, the news reached Glas- 
gow that the Westminster parliament had 
ordered “The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant”? to be publicly burned by the com- 
mon hangman in Palace-yard. On the 
night following there supped at our house 
two worthy ministers of the Gospel, whom 
I saw for the first time, one of whom was 
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destined, under God’s providence, to exer- 
cise a lasting influence over my character and 
life. The younger of the two was the ex- 
cellent Mr. Alexander Peden, minister of 
New Luce, in Galloway, a man of singular 
piety and earnestness. The other was that 
pillar of the Covenant, Donald Cargill, of 
the Barony Church of Glasgow. He was 
at that time about fifty years of age, a 
strong, active man, in whose every look 
there was determination, and in every 
accent of whose tongue there was power to 
persuade, or to overawe, and who, to my 
youthful imagination, seemed to be more 
like an inspired apostle than any preacher 
of God’s Word whom I had ever seen or 
read of. The conversation of my father and 
mother with these two ministers was grave 
and sad. Mr. Cargill said (and I remem- 
ber his words as clearly as if he had only 
spoken them yesterday) : 

“ Dark days are coming for Scotland and 
for the church. I believe Charles Stuart 
to be an enemy of the people of God. He 
is surrounded by evil-minded men, who 
counsel him to set at nought the laws of 
our Commonwealth, and to introduce pre- 
lacy among us. But he shall not prevail. 
Scotland, oh, my country! He that 
dasheth in pieces cometh up before thy 
face. Keep thy munition ; watch thy way ; 
make thy loins strong; fortify thy power 
mightily. Rejoice not against me, O 
mine enemy! When [I fall I shall arise, 
and when I sit in darkness the Lord shall 
be light unto me.” 

Mr. Peden spoke after the same manner, 
his pale face glowing red, his eyes flashing 
fire, as he prayed to the Lord that in the 
day of tribulation, which was near at 
hand, the Scottish people might prevail 
against all the foes of their faith, and that 
from the burning furnace of great sorrow 
they might come forth triumphant over all 
heresy, schism, and oppression, even though 
the sister land of England might bow the 
knee to Baal. During my sojourn at St. 
Andrews, when every day had its stent of 
work, and my mind was fully occupied with 
necessary studies, these matters did not 
receive the same earnest thought that I 
afterwards gave them, though many a time 
since my entry into the active world these 


less than a year the king and his wicked 
advisers had let loose the flood of wrath 
against Presbytery, hoping to undo the 
goodly work of the Covenant. But the 
imagination of his heart was as vain as it 
was cruel, and though for awhile the 
ministers of the prelatical church took 
possession of the manses and the pulpits of 
Scotland, and it was made a crime to preach 
the gospel of the covenant to the people ; 


his priests, nor of his soldiers, nor of his 
judges and hangmen could daunt the gallant 
spirit of my countrymen, or compel them 
to drink the milk of righteousness from the 
poisoned chalices of prelacy. While I write 
the great struggle still continues; and the 
Covenant has been sealed by the blood of 
many thousands of saints and martyrs. 
But unto me, even unto me, is given, to 
see the end, though it be far off, and to 
know, in this the day of my tribulation, 
that right shall prevail, and that the per- 
jured and cruel princes of the House of 
Stuart shall be hurled from the high places 
where they are unworthy to sit. In this 
faith I live. In this faith I will die. 

It was in the month of August, 1662, 
when I was in my seventeenth year, that 
Mr. Cargill, having businessin St. Andrews, 
was asked by my father to take charge of 
me on the journey, and deliver me to my 
uncle, Doctor Brodie, a physician in that 
city, in whose house I was to reside, while 
I attended college. I should not think it 
worth while to mention an event so slight 
as this journey, even although the com- 
panionship of Mr. Cargill on the way made 
it very memorable to me, were it not for the 
things we witnessed on our arrival. There 
was a great multitude of people in the High- 
street and in the road from Edinburgh, so 
great as well nigh to prevent us from 
passing to my uncle’s house; and on Mr. 
Cargill inquiring of a bystander what was 
the reason of such a gathering, we were 
told, that the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
with a brave cavalcade of gentlemen and 
soldiers, was approaching from Edinburgh 
to take possession of his see. “ Let us 
stand aside, Gideon,” said Mr. Cargill, 
“that I may look upon the face of James 
Sharpe, the traitor, in the day of his pride. 





predictions came back vividly upon my 
memory, and I resolved that I too, though 
not a minister of the Word, would do battle 
for the liberty of my faith, even with the 
sword, if my sword were needed. 

The great persecution began in Scotland 


Such as he are more to blame than Charles 
Stuart for the miseries that are yet to 
befall Scotland. If to me were given the 
power of cursing, upon his head my curse 
should fall, not because he is a prelatist, 
but because he has shown himself false 





very shortly after this conversation. In 





to the Covenant which he swore to uphold ; 


not all the power of Charles Stuart, nor of | 
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and has taken a bribe, even the bribe of an 
archbishoprick, as the reward of his per- 
jury.” As he spoke a movement among 
the people, and a clatter as of horses’ hoofs, 
warned us that the cavalcade was drawing 
near. We stood together at the shop door 
of a mercer’s, who seemed to be acquainted 
with Mr. Cargill. ‘“ These are sore times,”’ 
said the mercer, “ for the people of God.” 
“ Aye, sore indeed, my friend,” replied Mr. 
Cargill, “and worse to follow. But behold 
the traitor.” And it was even so. Ona 
prancing horse rode James Sharpe, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, a portly man of 
middle age, with a pleasant smile on his 
face, and an oily manner like that of a 
courtier. On either side of him rode a 
dozen or more of earls, and lords, and 
knights in gay trappings, followed by a 
long line of mounted gentlemen. Not a 
cheer was raised to do them honour, as they 
rode through the street, and not a cap was 
taken offtodothem reverence. The people 
looked on curious but stern, and asif wonder- 
ing what the end of these things should be. 
Mr. Cargill said nothing more, but seemed 
to rejoice inwardly, as I judged from the 
dour satisfaction expressed in his face, that 
the people had no huzzas to throw away on 
such as this archbishop, and that all his 
pomp affected them not. Fifteen years 
later these things came back into my mind 
when the haughty prelate met the fate of 
the persecutor, and was stricken dead in 
the street. 

Having concluded rather than completed 
my studies, I took my place in my father’s 
counting office in 1666; and resolved, God 
aiding me, to devote my best energies to 
his service. His health was not strong, 
and there were six children younger than 
myself to be educated and provided for. 
He had a consciousness that his days would 
not be many in the land; and it wasa 
comfort to him, he often said, that I was so 
steadfast to my work, so steadfast also to 
the faith in which he had nurtured me, and 
that I was otherwise so well qualified to be 
the head of the family, when he should 
have departed to his rest. He lived for 
seven years after this time, ailing, but 
cheerful, and expired in 1673, leaving me, 
at the age of twenty-seven, to regret the 
loss of a friend as well as a father, and a true 
Christian gentleman. The business of which 
I became the head was fairly prosperous, 
and promised to provide means enough, if 
prudently managed, for the well-placing in 
life of my brothers and sisters, and for the 
sustenance in comfort of my beloved mother. 





It also seemed after a year or two of close 
application, that the business was sufli- 
ciently profitable to justify me in taking to 
myself a wife, which I did at the age of 
thirty, with the consent and approbation of 


my mother and family, and all the friends | 


of our house. My wife’s name was Grace 
Rutherford. She was the daughter of an 
advocate in Edinburgh; a man in very 
good repute, and highly esteemed in his 
profession. She was five years younger 
than myself. I had been betrothed to her 


for six years, not only with my father’s | 


consent but with his blessing, though he 
had cautioned delay, on the ground of my 
present want of worldly substance. To 
this delay, strong in the faith of Grace’s 
affection, I willingly but sorrowfully con- 
sented. Our hands were joined together 
in holy wedlock by Mr. Cargill ; and from 
that happy day until this, I never had the 
smallest cause to regret that I took such a 
partner to my bosom. If any regret is 
mingled with her name, it is that I have 
been separated from her by the arm 
of oppression, and from the three bonnie 
bairns that the Lord has given me with her. 
Nevertheless, even in this blackest hour of 
my fortune I know that I shall behold her 
again, if not on this side of Eternity on that 
other side, where sorrow finds no abiding 
place. 

Had it not been for the persecution suf- 
fered by the Presbyterians, my life at this 
time would have been as happy as any man 
has reason to expect. I was hale of body 
and mind. I was prosperous in worldly 
affairs. I was tenderly beloved at home, 
and much respected by my fellow-citizens 
abroad. But being a man of note in Glas- 
gow—one not slow to speak my mind when 
the truth was in question — and being 
known even beyond the bounds of my 
native city as a friend of the Covenant, I 
early experienced the wrath of the prela- 
tists. ‘The second parliament of Charles 
the Second had decreed heavy fines against 
all who withdrew themselves from attend- 
ance at the parish churches, and still 
heavier fines against those who withdrew 
their wives and children, their servants, or 
others over whom they had authority. 
Under this law, I was amerced in sums 
amounting, at sundry times, to more than 
the annual profits of my trade. My ene- 
mies hoped to reduce me into beggary for 
my faith. But the Lord withstood them, 
and it seemed to me as if His finger were 
in it, for the more I was fined the more I 
prospered. Three times I was amerced for 
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harbouring in my house ministers, against 
whom warrants were out, for having wor- 
shipped God in conventicles, or uplifted on 
the mountain side, by the brae-burn, or on 
the lonely moor, the voice of praise or sup- 
plication. Once I concealed Mr. Peden in 
my house for eleven days and nights. 
Search was made for him from cellar to 
attic, in library, in spence, in parlours, 
and in bed-rooms, by a party of. dragoons, 
with pistols and swords. But he escaped 
their vigilance, they knew not how, and I 
got free with a penalty of three thousand 
Years afterwards, when Donald 
Cargill’s church of the Barony had been 
closed against him, I attended his minis- 
trations in secret places, sometimes in the 
vennels and wynds of Glasgow, in the 


| houses of the faithful poor, and sometimes 
| afar off in the lonely places of the Campsie 
Hills. It was often sought to entrap both 


him and me, and all listeners to his word 
of good tidings, by sending troops of 
mounted dragoons after us to suspected 
places. But we escaped harmless. It was 
not easy to surprise us. The people were 
with us, and not the humblest shepherd or 
servant lass would lift a finger or say a 
word to betray our whereabouts. 

It was on the fourth day of May, in the 


| year one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
| nine, a lovely Sabbath as ever shone from 


heaven, when Mr. Cargill was preaching 


| on the hill-side in Campsie glen, that news 


was suddenly brought by a shepherd 
which startled us all. We numbered about 
three hundred persons, one-half of whom 
were women and young people. The other 
half were men of all ages. Every one of 
them was armed; some having pistols, 
others swords, and none but Mr. Cargill him- 
self being without a weapon of some kind. 
Mr. Cargill was an aged man, being near 
upon threescore years and ten, but there 
was no sign of old age about him, except 
his long white hair. His form was erect, 
his eye was bright, and his voice clear and 
loud. He was always impressive in his 
discourses, but on this particular Sabbath 
he seemed to me to be even more eloquent 
than was his wont, and to warm the 
souls of his hearers as with heavenly fire. 
He was not calm and persuasive, as I had 
so often heard him, but wrathful, defiant— 
even vengeful—as he spoke of the oppres- 
sion of the people of God, by such servants 
of Satan as Lauderdale, Rothes, and James 
Sharpe, the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Upon the heads of these three he impre- 
cated the judgments of Heaven for the per- 





secution of the saints, whose only crime was 
that they worshipped God in their own 
fashion, and adhered to that Solemn Lea 

and Covenant which two out of these three 
—the Duke of Lauderdale and the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews—had sworn to 
uphold. The hands of the young men 
grasped at their sword-hilts as he spoke, 
and the eyes of the old men shone with the 
fire of youth, as they thought of the per- 
secution which they endured. Many of 
the women wept aloud. He was but in 
the middle of his discourse, when a man, 
mounted on a fast-going nag, was observed 
galloping down the glen from the direction 
of Glasgow. We all sprang to our feet, 
and grasped our weapons at the sight; but 
as he approached nearer, he was observed 
to be alone, and I recognised him as Archie 
Cameron, an aged shepherd, and a brave 
soldier of the Covenant. He bore a letter 
for me from my uncle at St. Andrews, 
which I handed to Mr. Cargill, after a hasty 
perusal, that he might read it aloud to the 
congregation. It made known that on the 
yester morn a party of five gentlemen of 
Fife had set out in search of the sheriff, 
whose oppression of the people in the 
matter of enforced subscriptions to the 
bond, renouncing conventicles, had greatly 
incensed the whole country, with the in- 
tention, it was supposed, of taking his 
life, should they fall in with him. But 
their purpose was not known except to 
themselves. The sheriff had notice of their 
coming, and escaped, no one could tell 
whither. Returning from his house, on 
their bootless errand, they had reached 
Magus Moor, when, unfortunately, they 
met the carriage of Archbishop Sharpe— 
containing himself and daughter — ap- 
proaching towards them. In a moment, 
and as if by one consent, the five gentle- 
men surrounded the carriage, stopped the 
horses, and ordered the archbishop to alight, 
for that their quarrel was with him, and 
not with his daughter. They held their 
pistols at his head, and he, possibly fearing 
that his daughter might suffer, obeyed the 
summons to alight, and, falling on his 
knees and clasping his hands, entreated 
them to spare his life. “Think of the 
martyrs of the Covenant, whom thou hast 
not spared, thou man of sin,” said one of 
the party, “and commend thy soul to God, 
for thou hast not two minutes to live.” 
The whole party discharged their shots 
into his body, and he died shrieking for 
man’s mercy, not for God’s, with his latest 
breath. Such was the letter, and the 
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tears gathered in many an eye, and in Mr. 
Cargill’s own, as he read it slowly and 
solemnly to the people. ‘“ Brethren,” he 
said, “ this is mournful news, and betokens 
new evil to the unhappy realm of Scot- 
land. It is not thus that I would have 
had the traitor die. I would have had 
him die on the scaffold, as an example of 
man’s justice as well as God’s. But his 
murder, I cannot, and I will not, approve, 
though I have no pity to throw away 
upon such as he. But take warning, my 
brethren, and beware of the evil that will 
assuredly come upon us in consequence 
of this deed. The savage Highlanders 
from Stirling will be let loose upon us, and 
English soldiers will be sent to help them 
in the work of exterminating the people of 
the Covenant. You and J, and all of us— 
every man in Scotland, who clings to the 
faith, and abhors prelacy and popery—will 
be held guilty of the putting to death of 
James Sharpe. Let us be prepared for the 
dark night. Let every man that hath a 
weapon see to it that it be ready. Let 
every man who hath no weapon see that 
he buy or borrow one for the Lord’s service. 
Deliver us from our enemies, O Lord! 
Defend us from those that rise up against 
us! Deliver us from the workers of ini- 
quity, and save us from bloody men! For 
lo! the mighty are gathered against us, not 
for our transgressions, and not for our sins, 
O Lord!” After these words, Mr. Cargill 
called upon the people to join in singing 
the Sixty-fourth Psalm, which was singu- 
larly appropriate for the occasion. 

The clear notes of the people’s voices 
rang far up the glen, as they intoned 
the solemn psalmody, and repeated the 
words after their beloved minister. Mr. 
Cargill would not return with me to 
Glasgow as I bade him, fearing that my 
house would not be a safe retreat for him 
during the next three or four weeks. But 
he promised that he would let me know of 
his whereabouts by means of trusty mes- 
sengers. Before he and I met again, the 
trouble had come upon Scotland which he 
had foreseen. The hirelings of Charles 
Stuart, his soldiers and his judges, had 
so filled up the cup of oppression, that the 
brave people—able to endure no longer— 
had taken up arms and resisted even unto 
the death. On the twenty-ninth of May— 
the day of the restoration of the king, when 
bonfires had been alighted by the order of 
the malignants to signify the national joy 
for an event which was a national humilia- 
tion—the persecuted saints extinguished 





the fires, and at Rutherglen, near Glasgow, 
a party of near upon a hundred made a 
bonfire of another kind, by publicly burning 
all the Acts of Parliament against Pres- 
bytery. Thence they marched into Glasgow 
and affixed upon the cross a declaration of 
their adherence to the Covenant. They then 
retired into the Lanarkshire Hills, on the 
borders of Ayrshire, under the godly James 
Hamilton, many people flocking to them 
from all parts. Here on the Sabbath fol- 
lowing, when they were assembled for the 
worship of God at Loudon Hills, they 
were suddenly assailed by a troop of 
mounted dragoons, under the command of 
the bloody Claverhouse. But the Lord 
fought on the side of His people, and 
Claverhouse was put to the rout, and fell 
back into Glasgow, our people following. 
Great evils ensued. The defeat of Claver- 
house, smali though it was, inspired the 
friends of the Covenant with renewed hope, 
and before many weeks Mr. Hamilton 
found himself at the head of six or seven 
thousand men—shepherds, farm-labourers, 
farmers, gentlemen, and men of character 
and substance from Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow — determined, if occasion served, to 
strike a blow in the Lord’s cause. The 
English government despatched in all 
haste the Duke of Monmouth, the basely- 
begotten son of the lecherous and treacher- 
ous Charles Stuart, to try conclusions be- 
tween Prelacy and Presbytery on the 
Scottish Hills. I was not present with Mr, 
Hamilton’s army, not from want of will to 
aid in the holy cause, but from the occur- 
rence of circumstances which, to my great 
disappointment at the time, prevented me 
from uniting my aid to that of my country- 
men. But Mr. Cargill was present when 
the Duke charged the friends of the Cove- 
nant at Bothwell Brigg, and inflicted upon 
them the heaviest loss that the cause had 
ever yet suffered. I will not attempt to 
describe a battle which I did not see, 
though I well remember the wail of lamen- 
tation that went up through all the west 
and south of Scotland when the truth be- 
came known, that the Host of the Covenant 
had been destroyed under the hoofs of Mon- 
mouth’s horse and at the hands of Mon- 
mouth’s men. Among the number of 
wounded at that great Armageddon, was 
Mr. Cargill, who received many cuts of a 
trooper’s sword upon his head, but who 
nevertheless escaped from the field and 
took refuge in my house in the Candleriggs 
of Glasgow, after wandering in much pain 
and peril over the country, and hiding in 
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caves and pits for many nights and days 
ere he could grasp the hand or see the face 
of a friend. The prisonerstaken onthat fatal 
field were conveyed to Edinburgh, and shut 
up in the Greyfriars churchyard, to sleep 
among graves, with no covering but the 
sky, either in shine or in rain, by night 
or by day. Here for four months they lay 
like cattle condemned to the shambles. 
Two of these, Mr. Kid and Mr. King, 
ministers of God’s Word, were taken thence 
and hanged, and all who would not sign a 
bond never again to take up arms against 
the king, and confess at the same time that 
the killing of Archbishop Sharpe was foul 
murder, were sentenced to be shipped off 
as slaves to the American plantations. 
Such fate was mine, though not at that 
time. But let me not march before the 
years in my narrative. 





SAVING A CITY. 

Att the way from Sooke, on the southern 
coast of Vancouver’s Island, all along the 
Straits of De Fuca, up the dreary western 
coast, and down tbe eastern shores of the 
colony until you come to the solitary Fort 
Rupert of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
there is not one civilised abode, with the 
single exception of a little block-house in 
Port San Juan. Here resides, all alone 
among his savage neighbours, an old In- 
dian trader, who has long ago forgot civili- 
sation and all its amenities, though once 
upon a time no smarter lieutenant ever 
shook his epaulets at the balls at Govern- 
ment House in the halcyon days of Cap- 
tain Sir John Franklin’s rule. The shores 
of every quiet bay are thickly dotted with 
savage-looking Indian villages ; every creek 
swarms with their war-canoes. Never are 
they all at peace. No more cruel and vin- 
dietive enemies than these people ever 
prowled out on a night attack. 

The Nittinahts are a noted tribe of 
warriors and pirates; and their grim old 
chief, Moquilla, looks upon war as the 
legitimate game of such kings as he. This 
warlike disposition is strengthened by the 
condition of their chief village, Whyack, 
which is built on a cliff, stockaded in front, 
and at a part of the coast, at the mouth of 
the Nittinaht inlet, where it is difficult, on 
account of the heavily rolling surf, to land. 
Thus defended, they carry it with a high 
hand over their neighbours. Moquilla’s 
brother died, and he, not knowing what to 
do to soothe his grief, happily bethought 
himself one day that some months before, 





his brother had quarrelled with a man in 
the tribe, and had threatened to kill him. 
So Mogquilla went off to this man’s lodge, 
and killed him. At this there was a great 
deal of talking in the village. Many said 
he did right, but others thought he did 
wrong ; Moguilla himself determined to cut 
the Gordian knot by following up the course 
he had begun. The man was married to an 
Elwha or Clallam wife, whose village lay 
on the opposite shores of Juan De Fuca’s 
Strait. Casting about for some plausible 
excuse to go to war with a tribe with 
which he had been for years at peace, he 
recollected that long ago a Nittinaht canoe 
had landed on the Elwha shore, that the 
crew had been killed, and the canoe 
broken by members of that tribe. In an 
Indian tribe there is rarely any doubting 
on a matter of war, especially when heads, 
slaves, and plunder are to be got. There 
was not much in Whyack village that sum- 
mer afternoon when old Moquilla, his hands 
wet with the blood of his tribe’s man, pro- 
posed to go to war against the Clallams. 
They were, however, rather in want of 
gunpowder. So they dropped along the 
coast, a few miles, to Port San Juan, where 
one Langston was then trading, solitary, 
among their allies, the Pachenahts. Lang- 
ston stoutly refused to aid in the destruction 
of the Clallams, who were also customers 
of his; and such was the force of this one 
man’s character, that though they begged 
earnestly for the favour of being permitted 
to buy powder of him, yet, on being re- 
fused, they did not attempt to take it by 
force. They bade him a gruff good-bye, 
and, under cover of darkness, sailed, with 
their Pachenaht contingent, out of the little 
cove, and over the strait to the opposite shore. 

Arriving there, they drew their canoes 
into the bush, and waited for dawn. Day- 
light came with all the calm beauty of a 
North-western summer morning, and the 
Clallams, suspecting nothing, went out un- 
armed on the halibut fishing-ground, a 
mile or two off shore. The Nittinahts 
drew their canoes out of the bush, and, pad- 
dling out, shot the defenceless Clallams in 
their canoes, and, plundering the village, 
returned in triumph to Port St. Juan, with 
slaves and heads. When Langston woke 
up in the morning, he found seven human 
heads, stuck on poles in front of his door. 
The rejoicings were, however, of short 
duration, for news came that the survivors 
were gathering allies from far and near, 
and would soon be over to attack the Pa- 
chenahts’ village. Collecting their house- 
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hold gods, they decamped in all haste, six- 
teen miles along the coast, to the fortified 
village of their allies, the Nittinahts, at 
Whyack. Before leaving they endeavoured 
to persuade Langston to accompany them. 
The trader had, however, a good store of 
furs and oil. If he fled, it would be sure to 
be lost; if he remained, he might save it. 
So he determined to take his chance and 
stay where he was. He was soon alone, 
in the daily expectation of a visit from the 
Clallams. And he felt rather lonely, and 
slightly nervous, as he saw the last of the 
friendly Pachenahts turn the point and 
leave him lord of the village. 

Just then I arrived with a canoe manned 
by four Indians, on a visit to the belea- 
guered trader. I was astonished at the 
quietness of everything around, but soon 
learned, as I stood on the sandy beach, the 
state of affairs. I could not leave the poor 
fellow alone; so, in spite of his protest 
that the “mess” he had got himself into 
was no business of mine, I insisted on 
remaining, in order to help in defending 
the stores of the trader, on whom the Clal- 
lams might not unnaturally be expected 
to wreak their vengeance, under the sup- 
position that he had sold gunpowder to the 
Nittinahts. The first thing we did was to 
load all Langston’s “ trade’ muskets, com- 
prising some twenty flint-lock fowling- 
pieces, used for trading with the Indians, 
and to keep watch day and night, turn and 
turn about. Day after day, night after 
night, for more than a week did this go on; 
and still no sign of the Clallam attack. 

Langston’s spirits, which at first were 
rather depressed, now began to rise. He 
would often keep me company for hours on 
my watch, and relate old-world stories of his 
early days at sea, of foreign ports he had 
visited, of “cuttings out,” and piratical 
attacks in which he had been engaged, 
until he would imagine himself once more 
a young lieutenant instead of a waif washed 
up by a curious turn of tortune on the 
Vancouver shore, and taking his life, as 
he used to express it, “in penny numbers.”’ 

I think it must have been on the seventh 
night, calm and still, that I was sitting on 
a log on the beach, with my rifle over my 
knees, when I was startled by a splash, 
splash, gentle and regular, coming over 
_ the glassy water. There was a little moon, 
behind a cloud, and as it peered out for a 
minute, I could see twelve large war-canoes, 
full of fighting men, cautiously paddling, not 
a mile from the shore. There was no time to 
be lost. All our little garrison was roused, 
and silently concealed behind the dense 





bush, which grew down to the very water’s 
edge. The clouds, flitting over the moon, 
allowed us only chance views of the enemy : 
now we could see them, now they were 
concealed, now they advanced, now the 
splash, splash of the paddles was close at 


hand. We could even hear whispers as | 
they rounded the point at the entrance | 


to our little bay. We now crept back 
to the house, barricaded the door, and, 
extinguishing the lights, lay quiet, rifle in 
hand, watching their movements. One by 
one the canoes grated on the beach, and we 
could see a council being held. Two men 
knife in mouth, now crept up on all fours to 
the lodges of the Pachenahts and listened 
at the doors. Hearing no sound, the idea 
seemed to flash upon them that the people 
had fled. A noisy talk ensued, and pine 
torches were lighted, with which some men 
were proceeding to fire the village. Now 
was ourtime. Bang! We fired in the air, 
in any direction, musket shot after musket 
shot—anything to make a noise and a rapid 
firing. Never shall I forget the scene. There 
was no dignity in the manner in which the 
warriors proceeded to the canoes. There 
was no question of standing on the order of 
their going ; to go was the one object. Man 
tumbled over man into the canoes, and every 
one laid on to the paddles, out of the harbour, 
into the bay—Clallamwards. They evi- 
dently supposed, as it was our intention 
they should, that the whole Pachenaht 
tribe were in ambush, for how otherwise 
was the repeated firing to be accounted for ? 
An Indian hates firing in the dark, never 
knowing who is to be hit, and these Indians 
acted accordingly. Delighted at our suc- 
cess we ran over the point, with three or four 
trade muskets in our arms, and fired a 
few parting shots in their direction as they 
went spinning along, to tell in the Clal- 
lam’s village the story of their hairbreadth 
escape from the vile Pachenaht ambush. 
In a day or two the Pachenahts returned, 
and for about four-and-twenty hours we 
were very great men indeed. 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
A Yacutine Srory. 
BOOK II. 

CHAPTER IV. THE MARRIAGE. 

In due course of time that marriage-day 
came round. The doctor, in loud protest, 
objected to the abatement of all the splen- 
dour of a marriage ceremony down at St. 
Arthur’s-on-the-Sea when he proclaimed 
that “my daughter was going to marry a 
very clever, high-bred young fellow, Con- 
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way, Lord Formanton’s son.” They had 
to proceed to London, and then the cere- 
mony was to take place in the wilderness 
of an old city church. The noble father 
and mother of the clever Conway “set 
their faces” against this alliance. Hu- 
man natures are never indisposed thus 
to magnify a matter they slightly disap- 
prove of into a serious outrage, and so 
Lady Formanton told her fine friends at 
those fine parties she was now beginning to 
resume that “she knew literally nothing 
about the matter,” and that she had no 
scruple in saying publicly that she and 
Lord Formanton quite disapproved of the 
matter. This was yet another reason for 
making the matter quite private. 

As the day drew near the little shadows 
and phantoms which had disturbed the 
lovers began to clear off. Their approach- 
ing happiness, like some sharp stimulant, 
banished all these dreary recollections and 
doubts; made them seem indeed foolish. 
They came even to that frame of mind 
which made them consider it a duty to put 
such idle disturbers far away, as the truly 
just man will turn away from very plausible 
scruples. 

As they walked about the great metro- 
polis, and the doctor stalking in front 
attracted attention as he affected to be a 
regular resident, and defeated his aims by 
loud proclamations and descriptions of 
very familiar objects, Conway said to her, 
“Now, indeed, I feel that a new life is to 
begin for us both. I shall have that rest 
which I have so long sought, and which is 
so necessary if there is any scheme to be 
carried out. There is time for such a 
future, dearest Jessica. Together we shall 
surprise the world.” 

She looked at him fondly. Even for 
her the mere change was a new life after 
the prison discipline at her father’s—that 
all but convict life where the doctor had 
literally held little more communication 
with her than a jailor would with his 
prisoners. 

Only the day before the marriage, Conway 
and his future wife were walking about in 
this supreme stage of tranquil happiness— 
he laying out plans, and expatiating on that 
new and future life of theirs which she de- 
lighted to hear of. “Ah, here,” he said at 
last, ‘I am so rejoiced that this last day of 
the old life has arrived, and that the curtain 
comes down here to shut out the past. To- 
day is the last day that I shall turn my face 
backwards and look at it. I shall think of 
that poor girl now for the last time, and 
for the last time of that act I was about to 





do—the only one in my life which I may 
indeed blush for. And yet even on that 
last day of her life I felt scruples, and I do 
think. 1 might have gone to her, finding 
the struggle intolerable, and have with- 
drawn. I have searched my heart, and I 
solemnly declare I would have done this. 
And yet she loved me; and even when 
that stroke overtook her she was thinking 
of me!” 

The colour came to Jessica’s cheek. 
“Loved you!” she said, warmly. “Ido 
not believe it. You must not think that. 
At least part of it came, I fear, from a 





dislike of me. And as for her last 
thoughts E: 
*Yes!’’ he said, interested. “Tell me 


about that ; tell me all about her and your- 
self, as I have told you about myself. 
Just for this last day, and we have done 
with the subject for ever. You saw her 
then ?”’ 

Would it not be better to tell him all 
now, and leave no secret on her soul? And 
yet how could she explain that mysterious 
concealment ? 

When she now recalled, almost with 
alarm, that she had told no one of having 
been with Miss Panton when she was 
seized with that illness, she felt she could 
not tell it without embarrassment then; 
at least she must think it over. He saw 
her hesitation, and said smiling : 

“1 understand. I am not to know all 
secrets. I see - 

The voice of the doctor, stentorian and 
blustering, came in with an intrusive blast, 
and that opportunity passed away. Never, 
never, of all the many times when that 
obstreperous clergyman had interfered had 
he been so fatally mal apropos. 

Here was the morning. The old church 
was so lonely, so vast, so white, and sepul- 
chral; there might have been a dozen cere- 
monies going on without interfering with 
each other. It might have done duty as a 
vast ecclesiastical barn, for laying up holy 
grain, and would have been more useful in 
that capacity than in the one for which it 
had been constructed. It might have been 
the Hall of Lost Footsteps over and over 
again, and it seemed to be furnished with 
many fixtures—cupboards and groaning 
presses, shelves, with a huge packing-case 
or two lying about, which resolved them- 
selves into galleries, pews, pulpit, and read- 
ing-desk. 

Here, upon this bright marriage morn- 
ing, came a small party, as it were, crawling 
over the pavement of that huge white store 
like a few mice in a granary. There was 
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no show of bridesmaids, no filling up of the 
regular stock parts. The doctor, ruffling 
in his canonicals like some gigantic cock, 
came out, and began the rite. His voice 
echoed sonorously down that vast solitude, 
and made the decrepit old pew-opener look 
back and wonder at the needless and unac- 
customed noise. She looked round again 
as she saw Dudley standing at the door- 
way, and looking in. No one else saw 
him, or turned round ; but as the ceremony 
came toa close he entered, and advanced 
nearer and nearer, and as the party went 
into the vestry he followed them in. 

The new Mrs. Conway started as she 
saw that dark, stern face, not at all coloured 
with the conventional glow of congratula- 
tion. Conway, always tranquil, never sur- 
prised, received him with a good-natured 
nod. Already for him the heavy folds of a 
curtain had dropped over the past. He 
would never raise even the corner to peep 
behind. There were the usual formal 
duties to be done, and while he was away 
for a few moments Dudley drew near to 
her and said : 

“Ah, poor, poor Laura Panton! 
thinks of her now ?” 

She turned away from him; the malig- 
nancy of that reminder, so it seemed to her, 
at such a moment needed no notice. 

“ She almost prophesied this to me,” he 
went on, as it were, to himself, “ during 
those last few moments when I was carry- 
ing her to the bank.” 

Jessica started. “Carrying her to the 
bank! What, you were there ?” 

“Yes. Oh that I had come up a few 
moments sooner! That would have saved 
her. She said her enemy would not cross 
in the boat, but went round the long way, 
so that she might die before help came. 
Her enemy! Whom could she mean ?” 

“A boat! And there was a boat there !” 
she faltered. “Oh, good Heaven !”’ 

Here was the happy bridegroom, the 
routine business done; here the “noble 
father”’ out of his robes. 

“T am offering my congratulations,” said 
Dudley, looking at her intently, “and con- 
gratulate you too, Conway. A new life is 
beginning for you.” 

“Yes,” said he, pleased; “ such as I have 
never known yet. I have waited for ita 
long time. You look tired and fatigued. 
No wonder. Come, dearest. Remember,” 
he whispered, “the curtain is down—that 
is to be the background.” 

Unconscious of Dudley, they departed 
for the great hotel where they were stay- 


Who 





ing. Dudley looked after them long. 
“This gives life an interest,” he said, to 
himself. ‘I may leave all now to work 
itself out for a year and more.” 


CHAPTER V. A CLOUD. 


Two years have passed by since these 
events, and Mr. Conway and his wife have 
begun the happiest of lives. Both are so 
changed—for the better, their friends say 
that they seem to have become different 
people. The family difficulties had been 
got into something like arrangement. He 
enjoyed a small allowance from his father, 
devoted himself to work, chiefly political 
writing, and was already spoken of as 
likely to be a promising man, “that would 
make his mark.” How sweet life was to 
her now—the sun, the flowers, the cities, 
and pictures; things of quite a different 
order now. For they travelled a good deal, 
and saw the wonders of the world. If it 
would only last. Yes; it must last. 

They were coming home after a Welsh 
tour, and were stopping on the road ata 
little town called Brookside, with an old- 
fashioned landlady, who, if you were ill, 
would nurse you like a mother. There 
were charming gardens, with a room that 
opened out on them, excellent living, and 
a whole treasury of delightful walks up hill 
and down dale, with a very famous fishing 
stream within a mile. Here a new and 
delightful time set in. The weather was 
delicious; the grass never was so green 
and luxuriant; all the choice morsels of a 
pastoral district, whose meat, and milk, and 
butter are not madly whirled away every 
morning, was spread out before them. The 





landlady, too, grew into a friend, liking | 
her two guests, pleasant, and caring for | 


them in every way. Every one has a little 
experience of this sort, and looks back 
with a sort of comfort and satisfaction to 
some such cot, where everything has gone 
happily, where the flowers have smelt 
sweetly, and whence he has been loath to 
depart. 
passed by. Jessica again found that she 


had not half exhausted the joys which her | 


new life had promised her. More and yet 
more were opening out before her. On 
the last night of their stay—they were 
forced to return home—she said to him: 
“Oh, if this life could go on always! 
Shall I confess something to you? That 
one subject always seemed to cast a shadow. 
It was no wonder that we shrank from it. 
Now, dearest, Iam grown so confident and 


Thus a most delightful fortnight | 
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hopeful and happy, thxt I should not be 
afraid to look back.” 

“You have a brave heart, Jessica, which 
I knew was in you. I would wager my 
life that if I had the whole history and de- 
tails of your struggle with that poor girl, 
from the beginning to the last day of her 
life, it would be all to your honour. And 
for her, I will say if she had had time she 
would have done you justice also.” 

A sort of tremor passed over Jessica, 
but she said nothing. That indeed was the 
only shadow, and she again thought it 
might have been wiser to have told him of 
the last scene. 

Next day they were travelling home. A 
great mail of letters had reached them at 
the little town, full of good news, of hope 
and encouragement. One spoke of an 
opening for the House of Commons. An- 
other said that as the ministry was certain 
to change, an influential friend would come 
in with the new one, who was determined 
that his friend Conway should hold some 
sort of office. This was all delightful. 

They got on to Chester, where they were 
to stop for the night, and walked through 
its quaint old streets, new to both. They 
had come back to their hotel, and were 
standing on the railway platform, watching 
the various expresses come up, when Jessica 
whispered him : 

“ See that man’s face looking out of the 
carriage ? Is it not like Colonel Dudley ?”’ 

“Like !” said Conway, laughing. “ Itis 
Dudley himself.” 

Under a fur cap was seen Dudley's face, 
in a sort of abstraction, much more worn 
than when they had last parted with him. 
Beside him were gun cases, hunting sad- 
dles, &c. He seemed to be going on up to 
London. She saw him speaking to Con- 
way at the carriage door, then rise hastily, 
gather up all his packages, and step down 
with great eagerness on the platform. With 
a sort of undefined trepidation she said to 
Conway, “ He is not going to stay ?” 

“ He says he will stay for the night,” her 
husband answered. “He says he is tired. 
Poor soul! he is as lowand dismal as ever, 
and I suppose is glad to meet some one he 
knows 4 

“Then we need not see him,” she said, 
eagerly ; “it will do us no good. Some 
fate seems always dragging us back to that 
time.” 

Dudley now came up. He looked at 
Jessica with a strange glance. “Is it 
not wonderful how people meet? There 
were about a million chances against our 








coming together at this time, and at this 
place. And yet I was thinking of you both 
only this morning. Let me come up to you 
this evening, if Mrs. Conway will give me 
leave. I find myself the worst company 
in the world.” 

“Then you must not be too critical with 
us, who are the best company in the world 
for each other.” 

Dudley looked from one to the other with 
piercing greedy eyes. Then his face broke 
into a confident smile. 

“Ah, I see. Yours is to be an everlast- 
ing honeymoon !” 

In the evening he came up to their sit- 
ting-room. He told them how he had been 
in Ireland, shooting, hunting, “trying to 
get an Irish horse or an Irish fence to break 
my neck. But they wouldn’t do it. That 
old nightmare is still on me; in fact, it 
grows heavier every day. I cannot shut 
out that place. I never see a bridge but it 
recals that bridge. I was on the banks of 
one the other day, and so like the spot, that 
I forgot, and, turning to the bogtrotter with 
me, said, ‘it was a scandal and a shame to 
have no bridge. Human life might be lost 
while they were stupidly sending round 
miles.’ The animal stared, as.you may 
suppose.” 

‘** Well I think he might,” said Conway, 
glancing at the distressed face of Jessica. 
“T think it is high time now, for the sake 
of your own peace of mind, to give over 
brooding on these things. It can do you 
no good.” 

“ And may do others harm? Well, you 
are right; I know you are. But I will tell 
you this: it may lead to something yet. 
Perhaps has led. Do you know what is 
bringing me home? Something about this 
very matter. I have never dropped it.” 

Conway shrugged his shoulders. “I 
still think it folly, but you always took your 
own course.” 

“Why,” continued the other, “if I were 
a detective, or like that American fellow, 
Poe, I could work backwards from that 
dreadful day, until I landed somewhere. 
But I am not, and have worked backwards 
in my poor head till my brains are addled. 
Some people would say I am mad, on that 
subject at least. I daresay you thought so 
when I went on so strangely to you both at 
the time she was being buried. I saw you 
were generous enough, Conway, to make 
allowance. But with all my speculation, 
one thought certainly has taken posses- 
sion of me. She was not alone when she 
died.” 
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Jessica turned pale. A sudden chill feel- 
ing seemed to strike upon her heart, as 
though the end of the delightful paradise 
in which she had been living so long was 
now at hand. 

“Impossible,” said Conway, warmly. 
“No one could have seen it; unless you 
mean to say that they had a share in that 
terrible business.” 

“ Aye, perhaps so,” said Dudley. “ For 
if any one had been with her, it would be 
strangely suspicious if they did not come 
forward.” 

“Tt would be, certainly,” said Conway. 
“But have you anything to go upon? Was 
this mentioned to that poor Sir Charles ? 
Ah, Dudley, I am not without repentance 
for my part in all that, and have suffered, I 
can tell you.” 

“T can acquit you, Conway,” said the 
other. “I say so cordially. There were 
marks and footprints discovered. If that 
Edgar Allan Poe were alive But come 
to my room to-night, and I will tell you 
more.” 

“ But why not go into it now, with Jessica 
present ? Her quick wit will helpyou. Ah! 
But I forgot.” 

“T thought,” said Jessica, excitedly, 
“vou promised me that we were not to talk 
of this ?” 

“You are quite right. But what Dudley 
tells us alters the case. It is very strange 
that we should both, Dudley—you and I— 
have had the same idea.” 

“No,” said Dudley, “I can understand 
why Mrs. Conway should not like the sub- 
ject. I do, though. It is my whole life, 
being, hope, and comfort. Once that ac- 
complished, and I care not what becomes 
of me.” 

He left them. 

“ A strange being,” said Conway. “ Yet 
he will work that out, depend on it.” 

“Oh, but why should you have to do 
with it, or with him? He can mean you 
no good; certainly not tome. Do let us 
leave him here—leave this place. I tell 
you misery will come of it.”’ 

“But why?” said he, looking at her 
fixedly. ‘Give me a reason, Jessica. You 
are so sensible, it is sure to be a sound one. 
Is it fancy, or mere feeling, as they call it ?” 

She hung down her head. Something 
whispered her: “Now is the time—a full 
confidence, and it will save much hereafter.” 
But then to let him go from her to that 
man, then hear his gloss upon it! 

Conway waited. “I knew it was only 
a fancy. No, dearest, I am interested in this, 








recollect. I owe something to the memory 
of that poor girl.” 

He left her. With a sort of terror she 
followed him with her eyes. Now she had 
time, and could think calmly what she 
should do. She must decide before he re- 
turned. There was something of meaning 
in that Dudley’s behaviour; his stopping 
on his journey, his looks at her, and his 
hints. It did seem as though he wished to 
raise up some cloud between her and her 
husband—to get some strong net entangled 
about her, in which he could drag her back 
from him. Her old, calm sense came to 
her aid. Was not all this a mere difficulty 
of the imagination, in which she was en- 


tangling herself of her own act? It was 
her own foolish finessing. 
Conway came back, musing. “ That 


Dudley is wonderful,” he said. “It shows 
what purpose will do for a man of a dull, 
heavy nature. He has certainly made out 
some strange things enough to justify him 
in a suspicion that she died in a different 
way from what was given out.” 

“Oh, surely not. You cannot think 
that—you must not. Oh, it would be too 
horrible. It is one of this man’s morbid, 
moody imaginings.” 

“His facts are simple enough. But 
what is so strange, they bear out exactly 
the theory I had in my mind. What would 
your theory be ?”’ 

“Thave none. I don’t wish to have any. 
Oh, you promised me that we were to leave 
the subject for ever and ever.” 

Again Conway looked at her with sur- 
prise. ‘My dear Jessica, this surprises 
me a little in you, who were so firm and 
rational about all things. Your old, bitter 
vendetta with this poor girl was too girlish 
to be elevated into the serious matter that 
you would make it. Neither would I show 
this singular repulsion to the subject before 
people; for you see, Dudley remarked it, 
and he is morbid enough—as you say—to 
turn it to some purpose of his own. Now, 
exert yourself, and your firm self, as of old, 
and tell me what is your speculation, and 
I shall tell you ours.” 

Now was the opportunity. Make aclean 
breast of it, according to the old phrase, 
and all might be well. But the deception 
—he could never forgive that, all she could 
say or do. Again rushed in her pride, and 
she uttered words that long after she was 
to regret. It was the final step into the 
quagmire. 

“T can say nothing. I dislike the sub- 
ject, and it is unkind to speak of it.” 
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She was hurt. It was as though a new 
feature in her character had come on him 
by surprise. 

“ Well, then,” he said, slowly, “ what we 
have reached is this: that there was some 
one with her when she died. That some one 
has not revealed herself. We are going to 
be the Edgar Allan Poes of the mystery.” 

She was so scared by this announcement 
that she let him leave the room. Had he 
stayed a second longer, she had almost made 
up her mind to tell him. But the oppor- 


| tunity for grace was gone. He sat up some 
| hours that night over books and papers, 


and the interval was as good as weeks. 
CHAPTER VI. “ FACILIS DESCENSUS.” 
THEY were now back in town again, but 
they were changed in their relations. Con- 
way with disappointment, for he had be- 
gun to perceive a want of firmness—a sort 
of fretfulness that belonged to a young 
girl, and which might be no profit to him 
in the great schemes that were before him. 
She, with the old decision, which she really 
possessed, had made up her mind calmly to 
a distinct course. Dudley had gone his 
way. This moody dream of his—for it 
might be such—would lead him in some 
other direction. It would all pass by. 
She, too, was concerned at a faint altera- 
tion in her husband’s manner, which, faint 
as it was, she had detected. This surprised 
her. He, too, had avoided the subject. 
Tn short, by little and little, and by a pro- 


|| cess which the parties themselves can take 


no heed of, so gradual and imperceptible is 
its progress, is built up that fatal Blue 
Chamber, to which both parties have a 


| key, but which both go round long pas- 


sages to avoid, and yet are always coming 


face to face at its very door. 


' all kinds. 


He had many things now to occupy him. 
He was fast sliding into politics, which 
often become the grave of love. There 
was a political association where he was 
asked to deliver a speech, and the prepara- 
tion took up a long time, but the delivery 
was a success. The speech was talked of, 


and there were leaders in the journals. 


He was talked of for a seat, and had to 
make journeys, and “interview” people of 
Thus, he was gradually being 


_ drawn off from any interest in his calm 
| household; and if he felt a scruple, he 
| salved it over with the thought that Jessica 
| had not so strong a mind as he thought, 


q— 


and would not take interest in his politics. 
At last it became known that the seat 
would be vacant, and one evening a gentle- 
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man of the party, who “found” eligible 
boroughs, as a house agent might find 
houses, came to them mysteriously one 
night. He was closeted with Conway a 
long time, who then came up to his wife, 
very grave indeed. “They have found me 
a seat,” he said. “A man is willing to 
retire. But who do you suppose-—or where 
do you suppose ?” 

Again she knew there was something 
coming—something with a dark shadow 
to it. 

‘** Bolton is the man, and St. Arthur’s is 
the place.” 

“But you will not accept?’ she said. 
“You could not! A place with such asso- 
ciations for you—such associations for me /”’ 

“Childish ones, dearest, as I have often 
told you. Really, Jessica, this amounts to 
a little folly—like a nightmare. My asso- 
ciations may be painful or unpleasant, but 
there is nothing, surely, to be ashamed of 
—nothing, by reason of which I should 
retreat from such an advantage.” 

Jessica answered with a flush. “I never 
thought so, or dreamed of such a thing.” 

“‘Not surely because you had a quarrel 
with that poor girl—kept up rather too 
long—am I to decline this great opening ? 
No, Jessica, I cannot humour you so far; 
unless you can tell me some good reason. 
If, indeed, you tell me that you have some- 
thing to reproach yourself with in her re- 
gard, if you will tell me now there is some 
secret reason x 

“There is nothing to tell,’’ she said, 
“Only this—I cannot explain it. But I 
have a miserable presentiment—that ill- 
omened place ns 

He smiled. “Which brought us to. 
gether! Is that ill-omened? And as for 
the presentiment, it will do us no harm. I 
have had too many presentiments; but they 
never came out true. There, dear, we must 
go on to where glory waits us; and, alas ! 
put our feelings in our pockets, or, at least, 
seem to do so.” 

Conway was a sort of epicurean world- 
ling. That great oyster, the world, was the 
chief delicacy he cared for at heart, and all 
his life he had been striving hard to open it. 
Now, it would seem he had got his knife well 
in, and a little more leverage would open it. 

Now came the writing an address— 
the writing of many letters. A few 
nights later Conway came up quite full 
of spirits to report progress to his wife. 
** All goes well. We have an unexpected 
agent enrolled in our ranks, and who has 
done me service already. He has saved 
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me a rebuff; for I had a letter written to 
Sir Charles Panton, but Dudley tells me 
Sir Charles is bitter against me.” 

“What, that Dudley again upon the 
scene,” she said. “Oh, this is becoming 
wretched !” 

“ The old nightmare,” he said, smiling. 
“ But this quite destroys my scruples, and 
should yours. Let a man take the line of 
an enemy, and I am always glad. Then I 
can take my side. Sir Charles might have 
heaped coals of fire on my head. But it is 
a relief that he has taken this course.” 

“And you will go down there—within 
sight of that unhappy place, where she who 
was to have been your wife met with such 
anend. What will they say evenas to the 
taste, the delicacy of such a proceeding ?” 

He coloured. “A man who stands for 
a borough must bid adieu to delicacy. But 
that is for myself. And your scruples, too, 
are for myself. Since you assured me you 
had no other reason, I can take the rest 
on myself.” She was silent. She had 
walked so far into this quagmire she could 
not turn round. “Dudley will do his best 
for us. So, I presume, will your father; he 
will expect me to get him a bishopric. I 
can hear him ringing, ‘ My son-in-law Con- 
way,’ like a bell in his steeple. To-morrow 
—now don’t be shocked, dearest—I go down 
to canvass with Dudley. We shall look up 
our Edgar Allan Poe business, too, if we 
have time.” 

Again lurid shadows—wild and jagged 
in shape—kept leaping backwards and for- 
wards in a sort of challenge. She made 
no more protest, but seemed to accept the 
old “anangke” of the Greeks come back 
again to the world. Dudley came the next 
day, and found Conway ready for him. 

“Ts it not curious,” said the former, “ the 
mere accidents that direct the course of a 
life? He puts in, on board a yacht, at this 
small port, and he is fortunate enough to 
find an accomplished lady for his wife, and 
probably a seat in the House of Commons. 
He is also able to help a poor broken- 
hearted creature in what you, Mrs. Con- 
way, would unjustly call his monomania.” 

“No, she would not,” said Conway. 
“She makes me feel ashamed sometimes 
that I had so little tenderness about that 
time.” 

** And you have none!”’ said the other 
fiercely. ‘“‘ Not that you did anything to 
her. Indeed, you behaved wonderfully—I 
own that. But, I repeat, it seems like 





another dispensation that you should be 
drawn back there again with me, to help 
me with your well-trained wits, to what my 
poor muddled brains could never reach to 
of themselves. One look at the ground, 
the detectives tell us, is worth whole volumes 
of writing and description.” 
“Yes,” said Conway, “you may count 
on my putting my whole soul into it.”’ 
“Why are you so eager for this?” said 
Jessica, excitedly. “‘I should have thought 
it was a matter we should all be glad to 
have done with for ever. Why should you 
be raking up this dismal past? For God’s 
sake leave it so, and leave us alone!” 
“Why ?” repeated Dudley, coming back 
from the door whither he had advanced, and 
gazing fixedly at her. “Do you ask in 
earnest ?” Her eyes flew hurriedly in the 
direction of Conway, who was putting some 
papers together. “Ah! I was sure not. 
Well, one of these days I shall tell you— 
him too—and perhaps the whole world !” 
She felt this was growing unendurable. 
With a sudden impulse she called aloud, 
“ O George, I should tell you—I must if 
“Tell me what?” he said. ‘One of 
your secrets? Ah! you know you have 
no secrets from me. (Good-bye, dearest !” 
They were gone. She was left alone 
to the dismal thought that for every hour 
of that tedious absence Dudley would be 
dropping some hint, filling her husband’s 
soul with stray thoughts and reminders, 
which would set his mind in train to re- 
ceive that one idea. She dwelt on this till 
it became a protracted agony, till her heart 
fluttered, and the days seemed to drag by 
and the nights to stop short as she thought 
of this far-off process going on which was 
destroying her shortlived happiness. 
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